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Best Books 


for Common Schools 





Baldwin’s School Readers 
Eight Book or Five Book Series 


New Education Readers 
Books I. and II., each . 
Book III., $0.40; Book IV., 
Progressive Course in Reading 
Five Book or Seven Book Series 
Baldwin Primer . 
Crosby’s Our Little Book for, Little Folks 
Werner Primer . . 
Williams’s Choice Literature 
Seven Books for All Grades 
Eclectic School Readings 
Fifty-four Volumes 4 
Carpenter’s Geographical Readers 
Four Books 
Four Great Americans Series 
Eight Books 
Hunt’s Primary Word Lessons. ; 15 
Modern Spelling Book . .20 
Patterson’s American Word Book 25 


Rice’s Rational Spelling Book 

Part I., $0.17; Part IL.. ; , 22 
Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship 

Eight Books, per doz. 5 

Four Charts, per set 1.50 
Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic 

Eight Books for Eight Years 


Werner Arithmetics 
Book I., $0.40; Book II. 
Book Il. 
Hull’s Elementary Arithmetic 
Complete Arithmetic 
Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic 
Standard Arithmetic 
Winslow’s Natural Arithmetic 
Book'l., $0.30; Book II. 
~~ BOOK Il. 
Baskervill- Sewell English Course 
Language Lessons ; 
School Grammar . 
De Garmo’s Language Lessons 
Book I., $0.30; Book IL 
Maxwell’s First Book in English . 
Introductoryj Lessons in English 
Grammar . 
Advanced Lessons in Engli is h 
Grammar . , ; 
Metcalf’s Elementary English 
English Grammar for Common 
Schools 
Webster’s School Dictionaries--Revised 
Morton’s Elementary Geography . ; 55 
Advanced Geography . , .20 
Natural Elementary Geography . .60 


Advanced Geography . : 1.2. 


Roddy’s Elementary Geography . . $0.50 
Complete Geography . . 1,00 
Tarbell’s Introductory Geography 50 
Complete Geography . ‘ ; 1.00 
Barnes’s Elementary History of the 
United States . -60 
School History of the United States 1.00 
McMaster’s Primary History of the 
United States. .60 
School History of the United States 1.00 
Scudder’s Short History of the United 
States ; .60 
New History of the United States 1.00 
State and Local Histories 
Fifteen Volumes 
Baldwin’s Primary Lessons in Physi- 
ology ’ , 
Essential Lessons 
Advanced Lessons 
Overton’s Applied Physiology 
Primary, $0.30; Intermediate 
Advanced 
Natural Course in Music 
Seven Books and Charts 
Natural Short Course--Two Books 
Siefert’s Choice Songs 
Book L., $0.50; Book II. 











THE NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
will be held in Boston July 13-25, and in Chicago July 27--August 8. 
All teachers are invited to attend. Send for full information. 
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Remington Typewriters 





Remington Typewriter Company, 32¢ B’way, New York. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 3 


More Than 10,000 


are used for instruction purposes in 
the schools of the United States and 
Canada, MORE, by over 2,000 machines, 
than all other makes combined. 


The Remington Typewriter is constructed on mechanical 
principles which are everywhere recognized as basic and fun- 
damental. It has unequaled strength and durability, and its 
operation is so simple that any child can readily master it. 


These facts have combined to make the Remington the 
STANDARD writing machine. 














UNIVERSIEY v Write for Calalogues, 


ts Price-List, »* 
PUBLISHING z a a 
? 27-20 West 234 St. 


COMPANY (8) ; + xew York. v 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—— 
ete nee BOSTON, MASS. 
































Summer Classes {82 Study of English, 


Second Session, July 14-Aug. 20, 1903. 


Location: In the building of Fort Edward Colle- 
~~ Institute, Fort Edward, N. Y. (In 1902 at 
elhi, N. Y.) 
Director: Mrs. H. A. DAVIDSON, Author and Editor 
of “ The Study-Guide Series. 
Associate Director: Professor SOPHIE CHANTAL 
Hart, Head of the English Department, Welles. 











ley College. 

All factruction by specialists of experience; Library 
and Laboratory methods. 

Send for announcement of Courses to Mrs. H. A. 


DAVIDSON, No.1 Sprague Place, Albany, N.Y. 





Harvard Medical School. 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


June 29 — Aug. 1. 
Especially for Teachers. 


Address the Dean. 














Tufts C ollege 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Courses in English, Pedagogy, Economics, Math 
ematics. Academic Credit. July 18 to August 22. 
For circular address j 
D. L. MAULSBY, 


my4-5t TurtTs COLLEGE, Mass. 





UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN 


Summer Session, July 6--Aug. 14, 1903, 


Graduate and undergraduate courses (125) in 
Letters and Science; 45 instructors. Full Faculty 
and Laboratory courses in Engineering. 

For circulars, address THE REGISTRAR, 

MADISON, WIS. 


HEN corresponding withour advertisers 
please mention this journal. 





EIMER & AMEND. | 
About That Graduating a cae 
Class of Yours ! 


PHYSICAL, 
They have been studying pretty hard 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


“i qi ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 





under you for three or four or five 


years and they have done good work. KENNBY BROS. & WOLKINS, 


Don’t you think they deserve GOOD euccnesens 90 
diplomas when they graduate ? GEO. 5S. PERRY & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School Furniture ana Settees 


We have been making diplomas for many of HEADOUARTERS FOR 
the New England Colleges and Schools for fifty = 4 ie 
years, and the yearly recurrence of their orders School Supplies yp 











is our best advertisement. We import our own Slate Blackboards. 
parchments, buying the best in the English ini 

market and subjecting them to an extra selec- 

tion: for the lower priced grades we use only 77 Fulton St., Boston. 





the highest quality of American paper and arti- 
ficial parchment: the best workmanship and 
most careful oversight throughout, and the re- 
sult is a diploma that you are proud to present | 
and the graduate is proud to keep. We should 


like t d s l d talk ices . 
with nae you some samples an A, prices Benches, Tools, and Supplies. 
N. E. A. SEG, 
: VISITORS ’ 
JOHN H. DANIELS & SON VISITORS PF owest'9 
Secale Prices. 








Engravers and Plate Printers | Correspondence solicited, 3. Z 
Send for Catalogne. > 5° 





Telephone, 2769: Main 





| WINSHIP 7®4cHzR8" 








29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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“The finest vaudeville theatre in 
the world, where the best can al- 
ways be found. It is; above all 
others, the place to spend an even- 
ing with your wife and children 
when in Boston.”— Editor WapE, 
in Fibre and Fabric. 





“As truly as the Public Library 


. and Trinity Church are among the 


sights of Boston, so is Mr. Keith’s 
artistic theatre. A stranzer cannot 
be shown anything which will give 
him a pleasanter impression of our 
city than this temple devoted to 
entertainment.” — Boston Times. 





Your Inspection of Boston Will Not Be Complete 
If You Neglect to Visit 








HEITH’S 








Model Playhouse 


Open all Summer 





“Tf we could have a theatre in 
London like Keith's New Theatre, 
with its wholesome influences on 
our people, all London would be 


“ The vaudeville stage has always 
had a great interest for all classes, 
but it had for a long time such an 
undesirable environment that the 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON’S 


LUNCH 
ROOM. 


Corner of Tremont and Beacon Sts. 
See 


Visitors in Boston would do well to remember that HOUGHTON 
& DUTTON’S Spa is accounted one of the best quick-lunch places 
in the country. Among the factors which have given it this repu- 
tation may be mention the following facts :— 
(1) It is the pleasantest eating place in Boston, being located on our 


ninth floor, where it commands a magnificent view of Boston Harbor 
and its islands, 


(2) It is as light and cool as a roof garden, 


(3). We have a menu which is changed daily and which is of wide 
variety, comprising all the rarities and delicacies of the season. 


best class of theatre-goers could not 
give it the encouragement of its pat- 
ronage. Mr. Keith freed it from its 
impurities, took what was best in it 
from its repelling location, and 
placed it ina palace.”- Boston Herald 


charmed. I don’t object to that 
kind of a variety theatre—I am 
overjoyed to think it exists.” — Mrs, 
LL. ORMISTON CHANT, the I.ondon 


(4) Everything is of the best quality and our prices are moderate, 


(5) ‘The Lunch Room is open from 8 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 
‘ 


reformer. (6) Good orchestral music from 11.45 to 2.45 daily. 


NOTE. — Elevator No. 4 runs express from the street floor to the Lunch Room between the 
pours of 11,30 and 2. 















MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Oldest Summer School for 
Teachers in the United States. 


Out in the Atlantic. 
Cool and Healthful, 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


S Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For the prevention, as well ag the relief, of mental and 
nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work, nervous atrain 
and impaired vitality, VITALIZED PHOSPHITEs is an essen- 

















Complete ; tial food, permanently strengthening,not stimulating. the 
Courses f METHODS, SUPERVISION, | bead aad nerves. itis net's secret or a 
; the f la is on each bottle. Prescribed by leading 
a { ACADEMICS, AND ORATORY. ane gates Me os oeeoe memetals foes 

ONE FARE fr | 

Whole Seusltey to $3.00 ROUND TRIP | Prepared 56 W. 25th Street, 
N. E. A., Boston. FROM BOSTON. only by @ NEW YORK 





Send for 64-page circular | 
containing full information. 

WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, | 

Hyd e Park, Mass. | 


N Lf not found at Druggists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 
CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain cocaine. 
morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 




















MODIFIED SLANT PENS. 


The best pens that have been provided for this purpose are: 


\o. 702, No.707 «= ES TERBROOK’S 


The smoothness and ease with which these pens write > Son Fr > 
make them a delight to teacher and scholar. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co. 


“THE SECRET OF SUCCESS IN LIFE IS FOR A MAN TO 
BE READY WHEN HIS OPPORTUNITY COMES.” 


A ac we are not only ready,.but willing, to supply you with all 





26 John St., New York 
Works: Camden, N. J. 




















the DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS you need, 
it is for you to provide us with the opportunity. 
Thousands of teachers in all parts of the country have the Dixon Habit 
and are glad, and they are the people who do things,— scholarly men and 
women who stand in the front rank of their profession. You want to be 
classed with them, of course, so if you will only mention this publi- 
cation, and tell us where you teach, we will send you samples that will at 


once admit you to their order. 


CRUCIBLE CO, . . . Jzrsey Crry, N. J. 
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Leon E. Dadmun ¥W~ 


OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHER 


for the National Educational 


Convention GG GG «2 24 

















Any information regarding Convention Photographs may be 
obtained at different State Headquarters, or at 29-A Beacon St. 


A LARGE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE ENTIRE CONVENTION WILL BE MADE DURING THE WEEK 





All delegates who desire Single or Group Pictures are cordially invited to visit my Studio where 
they will be given Special Convention Rates 


169 Tremont Street emo, 2 wis oma DOSton, Mass. 











BAIRD’S HAND-MADE SILVER GLASS 


(TRADE MARK) 








For the Transmission, Diffusion and Deflection of Light 


OFFICES, CHAPELS, VESTRIES AND LIBRA- 
IN SCHOOLROOMS, RIES... BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE 














REDDING, BAIRD & CO. | carat our boston otic 


and see the effects pro- 


Schools, in leaded f , 4 
ools, in leaded form $3 Franklin Street duced by this glass. 


it is very effective. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


For Colleges, Chapels or 























& | 
NO MATTER AT WHAT 3 t t C K Ss | 
[t is in the most convenient place to lunch down town. It is in the very heart of the shopping district. It is but ten 
seconds’ walk from the electric cars, three minutes from the Park street entrance to the subway and five minutes from the 
Journal of Education rooms. 


Separate rooms for ladies, for gentlemen, for ladies and gentlemen. Everything of the highest tone except the prices. | 
Everything the market affords for the comfort of the inner man, and every device of science to cooland comfort the outer man. 


COOK'S Lunch, 23-31 Avon Street, Boston. 
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JAMES H. CANFIELD, SUPT. E: P. SEAVER, DR. W. T. HARRIS, DR. A. P. MARBLE, STATE SUPT. 
New York. Boston. Washington, D. C. New York City. meme ~ R. SP ER, 
ew York. 


uF 








PRESIDENT W. R. HARPER, SUPT. EDWARD BROOBS, GEORGE H. MARTIN, SUPT. N. C. DOUGHERTY, 
Chicago University. Philadelvhia. i Boston. Peoria, Il. 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT. 





























ALBERT G. LANE, SUPT. JAMES M. GREENWOOD, DAVID N. CAMP, LEWIS H. JONES, PRES G. STANLEY HALL, 


Chicago. Kansas City. New Britain, Ct. MICHIGAN. Clark University. 























STATE SUPT IFFE 30VE, yR. J. M.GREEN, DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, DR. F. A. HILL, 
” Pees aa ae — : Wrenton, N. J. Columbia University, Boston, 
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HISTORIC BOSTON. el 


By Anson Titus, SoMERVILLE, Mass. 





See Boston in ten days? Impossible! Edward Everett 
Hale, the Prince of Bostonians, with all his busy and 
beautiful years, has not seen all the sites and sights of 
Boston! Her ways and wharves, her museums and 
meeting-houses, her Beacon and Bunker Hills echoing 
messages of peace and patriotism, her libraries, wherein 
are garnered the best in men who have lived in long 





FANEUIL HALL. 
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Built in 1742 by Peter Faneuil, and presented to the City 
of Boston for a market and public hall to be for the per- 
petual use of the people free of charge. The present build- 
ing is not the original that was burned in 1761. The present 
building was built in 1763. With the cause of liberty it has 
always been associated, so that its name “Cradle of Liberty’ 
is well deserved. 


passed years, and the real Bostonian, who is a type of 
man by himself, each and all of these must be dealt with 
when we come to the great task of “seeing Boston.” A 
lifetime can be spent in each of our museums and libra- 
ries, the story of our harbor, with its teeming commerce, 
is long and thrilling, the continued interest in education 


SOUTH MEETING 


once a 


OLD HOUSE. 


The site of this building was part of Governor 


Winthrop’s garden 








cedar. This was replaced in 1729 by the present brick bu ld- 
ing The pulpit was shared by patriots and theologians, led 
by Whitfield and Warren. It was a rallying place prepara- 
tery to the Revolution, and here the disguise was put on 
} 

which made “Indians” for the harbor tea party. After the 
sritish soldiers took possession the interior of the building 
was torn out, and the resulting space used for a riding 
school for the young dragoons When the war was over th 
meeting house was given up to secular purposes until 1875. 
when the owners received $430,000, being a sum raised by 
the personal efforts of twenty-five women, who thus pr 

served to posterity this honorable edifice. It is now used to 
house relics and curiosities, a small admission fee being 
asked: 


and religion, and the persistent promotion of and de- 
fense of the rights of the people have indeed made Boston 
a most interesting city. Days can be prolonged into 
months, and months into years before the fine problems 
of 270 years of history can be known and appreciated. 


The original meeting-house was made of 


HOUSE OF “DOROTHY Q.” 
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A - 
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Home of Dorothy Quincy, 
at her marriage. The 


Dates back to the Revolution. 
and room with paper put on 
house is kept as a historical exhibit. 


has a 























ALBERT G 
Chairman Trustees N. E. A 

IRWIN SHEPARD. 

Secretary N. E. A. 


DR. C. W. ELIOT, LANE, 
President N. E. A. 
WILLIAM M. DAVIDSON, 


Treasurer N. E. A. 





OLD NORTH CHURCH. 














The famous Christ church of Salem street, built in 1723. 
The organ, clock, and communion service have been in use 
since before the Revolution. From the tower, still dressed 
with a chime of bells, shone the lanterns which gave warn 


ing of the advancing British. From this tower General Gage 
watched the battle of Bunker-Hill and learned the quality of 
“the rebels.’’ The building is still place of wor 
ship, and is an active parish church. 


used as a 





OLD STATE HOUSE. 

This site ranks with Boston Common in age 
The present building dates back to 1718. Here 
King George ruled over province and colony. 
and Hancock and associates made public protest against Ene- 
lish oppression. British soldiers were quartered in th's build 
ing, and the Boston massacre took place in front of it. In 
1776 the Declaration of Independence was read from the e ist 
window, and from the same window in 1783 was read the 


and interest. 
judges under 
Here Adams 




















From one of the west windows Geneia 
From the door « 
marched to 


declaration of peace. 
Washington reviewed a great 
this house in 1798 the whole state government 
the new capitol on Beacon hill. Of the many distingu she | 
Lafayette was one of the mo 


procession 


men entertained here General 
noted. This building has always been but in 18S] 
it was made more removing from it all 
offices and putting it into the hands of the Bostonian soc et 
which has fulfilled the trust in a most acceptable mann! 
Rare prints, paintings and relics find a natural resting-plac 


revered, 


sacred by busine 


beneath this time-honored roof. 


First of all, the State House. It is the nerve centre otf 
the commonwealth. As it is approached from the his 
toric Common, we say with the eminent Frenchman, with 
his familiarity of architecture in Europe, ‘‘Here fs som: 
thing beautiful.” The Bulfinch front is the pride of Mas 
sachusetts. The “gilded dome” by day and the “glitter 
ing dome” by night arouses noble thoughts of statecraft 
and patriotism. 

The State H duse is a place for the visitor and the stu 


dent. The memorials of history, whether of battle flags, 
STATE STREET, OLD STATE HOUSE IN BACKGROUND 
iKnewn in early days as ‘‘King street.’’ Has the honor ol 
being stained with the first blood cf the Revolution. Thi 
was almost effaced by the feet of the immense number 
citizens and soldiers, who guarded one black man in chiin 
being taken to the boat which would .carry him back to 


Slavery. However, a still larger company of people marche! 
through State street on their way to the battle, which set al! 


slaves free This noted thoroughfare is lined with s‘tes 0! 








most important events and buildings. It has always beer 
business city, being the direct pathway from the centré 


the city to the wharves. 
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PRES. W. J. TUCKER, 
Dartmouth College. 


portraits, of campaigns, in war or prosperity. of peace, 
are all here in abundance. There are reminders of all 
the wars of the nation. From the Pequot of 1637 to the 
Spanish war, there are memorials of the courage and for- 
titude of soldiers. In the “Archives” are the well-nigh 


SARAH L. ARNOLD, 
Dean Simmons College. 


HLLA F. YOUNG, 
Chicago University. 





M. ADELAIDE HOLTON. 
Supervisor, Minneapolis. 


PRES. WM. DeWITT HYDE, 
Bowdoin College. 





importance of codfishery to the commonwealth.” The 
rights of fishery and the freedom of the seas were ques- 
tions of vital interest after the war of the Revolution. 
Before the Revolution fishery was a source of large in- 
comes; and with the gaining of liberty for the nation, 





gradually died away with the great prosperity which 
came to interior towns. The beginnings of prosperity to 
the young republic, the making of our nation a power in 
diplomatic circles, and the naval prowess on the seas 
are all suggested by the historic Codfish. 





CHRIST CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE. 











SAMUEL W. COLE, 
Massachusetts. 


sacred rolls which recount the military service 
of commandant and humblest soldier in every 
war, and they are equally accessible. The stu- 
dent of history has a thousand temptations to 











KING’S CHAPEL. 








First built of wood in 1688, of stone in 1749. The portico 
was added some years later, this cost being met partly by thie 
proceeds of an oratorio given by the church. General Wash- 
ington was present and contributed five guineas. It is still a 
parish church, now in the hands of the Unitarians. 
tarry. In the Hall of Representatives is suspended the 
effigy of a “Codfish.” Is history and all it means is full 
of thrill. As Charles Francis Adams says, it tells of 
commerce, war, diplomacy, victories won by Massachu- 
setts in all three fields. 

John Rowe, a merchant patriot of the Revolution, 2 
Boston Tea Party man, he who cried out in Old South 
church, “Who knows how tea will mingle with salt 
Water?” said also of this image, “It is a memorial of the 


PROF. PAUL H. HANUS, 
Harvard University, 


DR. DENMAN ROSS, 
Harvard University, 











EARL BARNES, 
Philadelphia. ' 
Across Beacon street from the State House is 
the Shaw Memorial, before which no lover of 
humanity can stand without being moved. It 
tells the story of a choice Bostonian possessing 











_ The oldest existing place of worship of any denomination 
in Cambridge, the present edifice having been erected in 1761. 
Where General Washington attended service. 


> 





Erected in 1712, occupied continuously for its present uses 
since 1868, and specially interesting for having been kept for 
years by James T. Fields, when it was frequented by all the 
literary men of the day. 





England was loth to give the young republic the freedom 
it always had. It was worth fighting for on the seas, 
and the strife in diplomacy was not nerveless; but the 
questions were settled in the interests of the American 
people. And though it may to the generation of to-day 
seem a far-away question, yet the codfish was the em- 
blem of the prosperity to all the coast towns of America. 
The wealth gained through merchantmen and fishery, 
like the bonanza kings of to-day, was for the production 
of a species called Codfish Aristocracy; but this ohrase 


OLD POWDER HOUSE, SOMERVILLE. 














In 1703 one John Mallett put up this stone building for the 
peaceful purpose of grinding corn. It served as a mill for 
nearly fifty years It then became the property of the 
Colony to use as a powder magazine. ‘The contents were 
utilized by the British during their possession of Boston. 
After the evacuation it became the magazine of the American 
army. The building is now surrounded by a public park. 


the best which family, Harvard College, and inheritance 
could bestow, giving everything for the struggling lowly 
of the nation. It is an object lesson to all who love 
their country. Patriotism and love of humanity are pic- 
tured forth by the skill of the Artist Gaudens. 

A lasting discredit to Boston was the demolition of the 















BARONESS POSSE, 
biuptaa. 


A. B. WINSHIP, 





A. J. CHENEY, 
Boston Chicago, 
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Hancock mansion near the State House, No. 29 
Beacon street. It was torn down in 1863, to make 
way for “the march of improvement.” A tablet 
marks the site. This historic mansion was dupli- 
eated after a fashion at the Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago, and it is claimed on many sides that no 
more interesting building was there. It was an 
effigy of the best architecture of colonial times. 
It freshened memory concerning the man of larg- 
est wealth in Boston who dared to give his influ- 
ence on the side of the liberties of the people. 
His autograph at the head of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence has served not only as a model in 
penmanship, but in its strong and rugged curves and 
angles the large purpose of the man is delineated. It is 
a choice memory to all the youth of America. The man- 
sion of Hancock, if with us to-day, 
would be worth that which a Carnegie 
could not give. 

In front of the State House are the 
statues of Daniel Webster and Horace 
Mann. The great expounder and th> 
great promoter of the school system of 
Massachusetts typify the admiraticn of 
the commonwealth for the service they 
gave the world. 

Boston Common has been the play- 
ground of liberty. It is the breathing 
place of toiling residents and wearied 
visitors. It always refreshes. The 
mother earth and growing trees, the lit- 
tle hills and the pond, all are rich and 
fascinating in historic interest. Here 
youth play in summer and coast the 
hills in winter. The worth of Bos_on 
Common to Boston cannot be computed. 
It is the envy of every other city. Th> 
Public Garden adjoining, under the ci y 
gardener’s care, is a thing of beauty an1 
a joy every month of the year. The 
monuments commemorating men who 
have been central in great even’‘s, t2ll 
us of patriotism, justice, mercy, states- 
manship, and piety. The newest monu- 
ment is that of Channing, opposite the 
Arlington-street church. He was min- 
ister of this church when its members 
worshipped in their historic meeting- 
house on Federal street. This mozxu- 
ment was unveiled June 3, 1903, the 
100th anniversary of his ordination as 


pastor. 
King’s chapel is a central object of 
interest. It was erected in 1748. 


Episcopalians became sufficiently nu- 
merous with the coming of the Andros 
administration in 1686, and the-eafter 
services were he'd. Wood n struc u’es 
preceded the present stone building. 
During Queen Anne’s reign it was 
called the “Queen’s chapel. It is a fine 
type of architecture. It was des gnel 
by Peter Harrison, the architect cf 
Christ’s church, Cambridge, and Red- 


COPLEY SQUARE. 





Most notable group of medern buildings in Boston. Tri- 
angular in shape, with Boston public library facing the apex. 
This is the largest library in America. Is an accumulation 
of fifty years, contains 550,000 volumes. New building was 
erected about ten years ago at cost of $2,650,000. Library 
contains besides the great number of books and pamphlets, 
many rare works of art and valuable historic relics. : 

Museum of Fine Arts is close by. Italian-Gothic in archi- 
tecture, contains one of the finest collections of art in the 
world The Art Museum school is located here, having thus 
superior advan ges. 

LOCAL COMMITTEE N. E. A., July 610, 1903. 





wood library, Newport. Its interior is G. LORING BRIGGS, EDWARD R. WARREN, GEORGE 


and curios of antiquity, and is without doubt. 

from an antiquarian point of view, the most at- r. 
tractive place in Boston. The council and repre 

sentative halls contain many portraits, maps, im 

plements, curios, etc, -It vies with the Old Sout}, 
meeting-house in its display of colonial articles | 
The social life of Boston is pictured in its hous 
furnishings. Handcraft in every variety is pre- 

sented. Visitors the world over are welcomed to 

this historic shrine. 

The Granary burial place and adjoining estate, | 
have much history in them. The very word Granary j; 
historic. In the second decade of the eighteenth centu;, | 
there was for a season or two a scarcity of provision. 

This made the fathers of the town mindful of the inter 
ests of the inhabitants. From 1718 annually they pub- ’ 
licly bought and sold grain and pro- 19 
visons at the lowest possible cost. jn 
1729 they caused the Granary house ¢{ ) 
be erected not far from Park-stree 
Church, towards the subway station. 
In this house wasannually stored grain 
so that the poor and needy could 
always be provided for. Francis Wil- 
loughby was for long years its keeper. 
From this house, towards the presen: 
State House, was the House of Correc 
tion and Bridewell, Town Pound ani 
Bull House. The Granary was main- 
tained until after the Revolutionary 
war. The cows of “Commons of Bos- 
tcn” were kept on the Common unti! 
after 1800, and the services of the town 
bull were dispensed with about the 
same time. 


The Old South Meeting-house, at the 
corner of Milk and Washington street 
thanks to patriotic men and women of 
means, has been preserved. The church 
was gathered in 1669, and _ their 
meeting-house then ereeted was dem 
ished in 1729. It was in th’s meetin: 
house that Benjamin Franklin was bap 
tized on the day of his birth. The 
present edifice was erected in 1729 
During the times before the Revolution, 
when the Town Hall wes not larg 
enough, it was used for public purposes W 
This was notable on the occasion of th 4 
Boston Tea Party, when not only res t 
dents of Boston, but hundreds of people 
from suburban towns were present 
It was desecrated by British soldiers 
during their possession of the town 
To-day it is rendering a service in cul 
tivating and making permanent th» 
affairs of freedom and good govern 
ment, of which its founders little 
dreamed. It is a shrine of liberty in 
the very heart of Boston. It is a wi 
ness that love of country is mo 
powerful than greed for gold. 

The cemeteries of Boston are ever 


W. COLEMAN, objects of reverent interest. The earl 


: Kar i? 704 Sears Builing, Chairman. Tremont Temple. est in town is the King’s Chapel yari, 
of colonial style. It is impressive inis BNWARD A. ADLER, DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT. LiNCOLN OWEN, ‘ r 
(0S a‘e Stre_t Pres:dent Harvard University. tice Training School. and the Granary yard on the opposite 


associations. It has been the r:! gi-us 
home of eminent families. It was of the Chur-h 
England until the Revclution, when, wi h 
the going away of leading families an! 
the gathering of new families, it became en- 
tirely independent in its government, and from 
its pulpit was earliest prcc'aimed what i 
known as Unitarianism. The governors cf the 
province during the period of the province wor- 
shipped at this p!ace. Memorials of the 
founders and supporters of the chapel are on 
every side, and are temptations to mak2 th 


= has r 





> 
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visitor prolong his stay in the venerabl 
edifice. 

The “Old State Hcuse,” at the head of State 
street, is an object of veneration. This build- 
ing was erected in 1748. There wee twd 
former buildings. The first one, bu'It abou 
1657, was burned in the great fire of 1711, and 
in its place the following year was erceted a 
brick building, which was burned in 1747. In 
this last fire mary valuabie official pape-s were 
destroyed, which was indeed a great 1 ss to 
Magsachusetis, The present building su‘ted the 
needs of state until after the war of the Revo 


lution. The Constitutional convention of 1788 Siting - 





side of Tremont street from King’s 











was held in Federal-street church becau:e the 
State House was too small. The present State House was 
built in 1795. The “Old State House” to-day is occup ed 
by the Bostonian Society, and herein are gathered rel cs 





MECHANICS BUILDING. 


Contains Mechanics hall, where the Convention will hold 
ta fy evening sessions. It is the largest auditorium in 
Massachusetts, and largest and best in which the Association 
has ever met, 





Chapel, and Copp’s Hill at the North End fo’- 
low in point of time. The burial yard on th 
Boylston-street side of the Common began just 
before the Revolution. In it were many Britis! 
soldiers, buried during their stay in Bosto 
In these cemeteries are buried many emine! 
men and women. Most of the earliest memor:: 
stones were brought from England, at least 
this kind of stone is not found in New En 
land, The inscriptions are typical of the tim 
expressing terms of respect, religious dogma 
and even giving particulars and manner C0! 
cerning the resurrection and judgment. T! 
inscriptions reflect the times, and the emb'‘en 
engraved show the advancement of ideas 
specting death and dying. From the skull a 
cross bones, which are anything but cheer! 
to the cherub fae2, the weeping willow, t) 
broken branch, the lamb and dove, to t 
heaven-pointed finger there is truly a gre 
step. The advancements in theological conc®) 
tions are clearly discerned. This is true 
every other burial place in New England. 
Griffin’s Wharf was where the good sh 
Dartmouth, Captain Roach, and other vess« 
had been for twenty days. Their laden Ww 
of tea, and the people of Boston and suburban tow! 
whose sentiments were not with royalty had said tha 
this tea should not be put upon the wharves. The time 
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yn Occupied for years by relatives. of 
‘ Where Ralph Waldo Emerson thought Bawthorne, sad in WAS Bee ee 
ow | by the Whittier Memorial As- Given its name by reason of its gen- highly and lived kindly for nearly fifty eam atiirmunts 
ib- antad Partially destroyed by fire in erations of ministers. Also interesting years, Fils LS asf Ly acitl to be seen as 
i902 as the birthplace of Ralph Waldo Emer- he left it, with bis pen and books upon 
)~ son and home of Hawthorne, who was the table. 
In inspired to write his “Mosses” while 
under its old roof. It stands near the 
t» site of the old battleground, and was a 
. witness of that day’s strife. 
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FRANKLIN MONUMENT, OLD GRANARY 
BURYING GROUND. 
Dp 
* The home of this staunch patriot pre- 
vious to and through the trying years 
9 of the Revolution,.from which he rode 
forth on his famous errand. 
n 
r Corner stone laid by Lafayette and . HANCOCK-CLARKE HOUSE, LEXINGTON. 
; dedic itory oration delivered by Daniel v 
Webster June 17, 1825. Nearly twenty Se po a a ee ; = a PARK-STREET CHURCH AND SUB.- 
" years later this famous orator was again ak Sp WAY STATIONS. - 
alled ipon to deliver an oration upon ; 
; ‘completion of the monument, which 
lo ad heen accomplished by the personal 
efforts of the women of Massachusetts. 
it It ha been ever since a shrine for all 
Ameri in citizens, as well as many 
rs reigners. 
n 
l 
1? i 
n 2 48 
A ‘a 
le a ee 
a 2 42 
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= iZ 
i 
l, The old Park-street church, on “Brim- 
e stone Corner,” which has successfully 
withstood a recent attempt to remove it. 
1737 — 1863 
- site of this house, on Beacon 
? el. near the State House, is now oc- 
ihe ed b the offices of Ginn & Co. and 
Journal of Education. 


THOREAU HOUSE, CONCORD. 











On Main street, just betoi. z 
oreau street, the visitor will see the 
ise in which Henry D, Thoreau lived 
'r the last ten years of his life, and in 


hich he died. Afterward the house 
‘S purchased by Louisa Alcott, who 
ed there for a while with her father 
nd her sister, Mrs. Pratt. The house is 
ow occupied by F. Alcatt Pratt, the 
“phew of Miss Alcott. 























Memorable as being the house in which John Hancock and 
Samuel Adams were sleeping when warned by Paul Revere. 
Situated on Hancock street, about one-third of a mile from 
the Common. The “L’’ part was built in 1698 or 1699. 


ALCOTT HOUSE, CONCORD. 





LOWELL HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 





Now known as E:mwood, was built 150 


years ago. It has been the home of 


statesmen and scholars from the first, daughter, Louisa May Alcott. The scene of the sion of it in the summer of 1775, and 
except for a few months after the battle pleasantest years of the simple, though often made it his headquarters for nearly a 
of tlunker Hill. when it was used as a trying life of the famous author of “* Little year. It became the home after this of 
hospital Since 1819 it has been the Women,” several literary and legal lights, one of 
home of the Lowells. James Russell whom entertained here the Duke 
Lowell was born here, and this was hi: Kent. Longfellow first lived here as 
home for many years His literary work student, and later took posseasion as an 


was all done here 





Situated in Concord Mass. For some time the 
home of A. Bronson Alcott and his distinguished 








LONGFELLOW HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 








Built by one Vassall, who, being 
Tory, fled from it at the beginning of the 


Revolution. 


owner, 


Washington took posses- 
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EMERSON’S GRAVE, SLEEPY HOLLOW, CONCORD. 


The great philosopher sleeps beneath an aged pine, with 
a huge block of pink granite as a headstone. The grave is 
located on Ridge Path, Sleepy Hollow. 


limit for the unlading of the tea was at midnight of 
December 16, 1773. At the bidding of the Sons of Lib- 





THE ROYALL HOUSE, MEDFORD. 








Built by Colonel Isaac Royall in 1737, at that time consid- 
ered one of the finest mansions in North America. Head- 
quarters of General John Stark during the siege of Boston. 
Also occupied for brief periods by General Sullivan and Gen- 
eral Charles Lee. Located on Main street, corner of Royall. 








a more humble dwelling on Winter street, at the corner 
of Winter place. The burial places of these two men 
are in the Granary Cemetery. The Hancock monument 
is easily discerned, and the memorial tablet at the grave 
of Adams is a shrine of patriots. 





HAWTHORNE’S GRAVE, SLEEPY HOLLOW, CONCORD. 












On the hill by Ridge Path, Sleepy Hollow cemetery, a littic 
way from the graves of Thoreau and Emerson, is found Haw 
thorne’s last resting place. It is in a grove of pines, sur 
rounded by a hedge of evergreen, and marked with a smal! 
white stone. 










































erty, the whole country was aroused. The Committee of 
Correspondence now assumed the duties of safety, and 
word was sent for like committees and faithful men to 
come to Boston on this day. Traditions of the Boston 
Tea Party are in almost all families and every town of 
the province. This we can readily believe, with this 


exception, that, while they came to Boston, were among 








POWDER HOUSE, MARBLEHEAD. 
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WILLIAM BRADFORD’S MONUMENT, 
BURIAL HILL, PLYMOUTH. 
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the great throngs, were jubilant in their patriotism, yet 
actually 


they probably were not among those who 
boarded the three comparatively small vessels 
which contained the tea. Griffin’s Wharf—now 
Liverpool Wharf—is marked by a tablet ex- 
pressive of the event which made an era in 
American liberty. 

Sam Adams is venerated by all Americans. 
He was more successful in politics and oratory 
than he was in business. He was the only 
speaker the Tories of Boston feared in the town 
meetings before the Revolution. He knew how 
to say the roiling word. This gave delight to 
the people, and made him strong with them, 
and equally exasperating to those currying 
royal favor. Governor Hutchinson wrote the 
English ministry concerning the Boston Tea 
Party, and said: “Adams was never in greater 
glory.” It is related that Adams did the writ- 
ing and oratory, while John Hancock footed 
the bills 
General Gage in his proclamation. of pardon 


These two men were excepted by 


after the fray at Lexington; but this very ex- 
ception endeared them to the people. Hancock 
and Adams are names ever associated in the 
cause of liberty. While Hancock resided ina 
mansion on Beacon Hill, Sam Adams lived in 





-the dome of the State House, which is a shining beacon near 


The Green Dragon Tavern, Nos. 82-90 Union street, is 
a site memorable to the Sons of Liberty. It was long in 





NEW STATE HOUSE. 





of Free Masons. The “Arms” was in a large upper 
room. It was here, in this room, that the largest affairs 
before the outbreak of the Revolution were planned, and 
the members of this and neighboring lodges executed. 
The chief affairs of the province were here discussed, 
































In 1795 the corner stone of this impressive building was 
laid in the name of the fifteeri states then in existence. It 
was drawn to its honored resting place by fifteen white 
horses chosen for the purpose. The site was purchased by 
the town of Boston from John Hancock and presented to the 
state. The building was designed by Bulfinch, and is among 
the best work of this fine artist. Fortunately, it has been 
retained in its original beauty in spite of efforts to enlarge 
and modernize it. Its walls are phonographs of patriotism 
and eloquence, from a long line of patriots and distinguished 
foreigners who have passed over its threshold. In 1895 a 
necessary addition was compJeted four times the size of the 
old building. The most impressive portion is Memorial hall, 
where are gathered the scarred and tattered banners of our 
Civil war, with other touching relics and reminders. From 


and far, is one of the finest views in New England, taking in 
the harbor with its groups of shipping and picturesque 
islands far out to the ocean line. 


possession of the economist and _ historical 
writer, Dr. William Douglass, on whose death it 
was settled upon his sister, Widow Catharine 
Kerr, who in 1764 sold it to St. Andrew’s Lodge — 











HARVARD GATE 





OLD STONE CHURCH, ISLES OF SHOALS, , 
Built in 1685. 


and these same men, when the open town meeting came, 
were ready with the word and united influence to for- 
ward the cause of liberty. The Boston Tea Party was 








HEMLOCK GORGE, NEWTON 


here planned. But very few of the thousands 
of people in Boston on that eventful December 
16, 1773, knew, in event of the governor's re 
fusal to permit the return of the tea, just what 
would be done; but these few men knew, and 
whoever the members of the “Party” were 
they were either members of the Masonic body 
or were present at the “Party”? because of som¢ 
good reason, Utmost secrecy was exacted, and 
a strict obed’erc2 demanded. This “Party” was 
on the very edge of treason to the king. It 
was no boys’ play. The “Mohawks” were so 





disguised, at places only known to those wh 
were to take part, and to assemble at a given 
time and place. This affair was not concocte.! 
in public places. ‘‘The Long Room” over th: 
printing office of ‘‘Edes and Gill’’ was another 
favorite resort, and, with the Green Dragon 
claims the honor of being a resort of the Son 
of Liberty. This is well, for it is true that th 
men who assembled here worked jointly wit 
is wel 


those at the Free Masons Arms. It 
authenticated that the Doggett house, on th 
corner Of Hollis and Tremont streets, was on‘ 





of the places where disguising was done. Th’ 
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THE WAYSIDE, CONCORD. 





ought by Hawthorne from the Alcotts, whose h 
: ind remodelled by him for his literary —* gees 
tudy was one of his additions, this and his “out-@oor 
(a hillside close by) was where his thoughts took 
chape and were made permanent. The house fs now owned 
hy “Margaret Sidney (Mrs. Lathrop), who has the strong- 
t sympathy with the pilgrim visitors to this fase:nating 
vot 





towel 
stud 





‘own was full of people from the country over, and 
probably not over fifty men, and not one-half of them 
disguised, actually engaged in the overthrow of the tea. 
in 18i9 John Adams expressed himself, that he did not 
know the name of a single man in the Party. It was a 


MINUTE MAN, LEXINGTON, 








striking figure stands guard over an artistic drinking 
ntain, situated at the end of Lexington Common. it is 
work of the sculpter Kitson, and is a most insptring 
The dress, attitude, fine head, face, and al the de.ai 8, 
ribe successfully, the early invincible patriot. 
NORUMBEGA TOWER, WESTON. 














rks supposed 
ment 


site of the city of Norumbega, the first 
founded in this country by the Norsemen. 





undertaking, and was never spoken of in 
ic conversation during the lifetime of the members. 


we are forced to 


ous 


our study of Revolutionary times, 
the absence of mechanics from among those who 
npathized with royalty. Paul Revere was a leader 
the mechanics—the toiling men of Boston; and 
many merchants, and men who had been promised 


ong 











THE ADAMS HOUSES. 


From ‘Freese’s Historic Houses 
through the courtesy of Ginn & Co.] 

The house at the right was the birthplace of John Adams; 
built in 1681. Owned and occupied by Adams Chapter, 
Daughters of the Revolution. 

House at the left was bui't in 1716. Here John Adams 
brought his bride, Abigail Smith. Here she lived alone dur- 
ing the Revolution, overseeing the farm and/writing her 
famous letters. In 1896 the Quincy |! istorical society took 
possession and have restored the house and grounds to ...eir 
primitive condition. Many interesting relics have been 
placed here, by the Adams family. 


and Spots,’’ used 





) 
favors by the Crown, “went to Halifax,’ on the evacua- 
tion of the town, we have yet to learn that a mechanic 
gave his voice and service to the king. 
The Liberty tree stood at the southeast corner of 
Essex and Washington streets. The place is markel 
THE WAYSIDE INN, SUDBURY. 
pee 
RRS. WES 


ee 








Was built 210 years ago and was known as “The Rel 
Horse.”’ or ‘‘Horse Tavern’ until rechristened by Lonef llow 
The great oaks mentioned by him “still throw tang'es of 


light and shade below,”’ and the house itself is in a remark- 
able state of preservation, and the interior particularly curi- 
ous in arrangement. Washington and Lafayette and other 
famous persons have been entertained under this ancient 
roof. The house is still a hostelry and filled with rare anti- 
quities. 


STREET MAIL, BOSTON COMMON. 


BEACON 














out as a training field and pasture in 1640, public 
from the beginning by the wisdom of the fore- 
the city’s title is indisputable. Held first by royal 
grant; second, bought from the Indians through the chief 
Sachem, Chickatawput; third, purchased from the first set- 
tler, one Shawmut; fourth, ratification of purchase from the 


Laid 
property 
fathers, 


{Indians was obtained from Chickatawbut’s grandson. Site of 
granary, almshouse, gunhouse, whipping-post, and pillory. 
Here were executions of criminals, Quakers, Indians, and 


prisoners of war. : 
the time of the Revolution British soldiers encamped 


At 
here, and later. Washington’s army paraded and quartered 
here. Boston Common contains forty-eight acres and is one 


of the most sacred spots in Boston. 


THE ASPINWALL HOUSE, BROOKLINE. 








This famous old house stands on Aspinwall avenue. It was 
built In 1660 by Peter Aspinwall, and has always been owned 
by some member of the family. 





with this inscription: “... Liberty, 1765. Law and 
Order; Sons of Liberty, 1775; Independence of their 
Country, 1776.” This tree was used for many years for 
the posting of notices. It was a large tree. February 
16, 1766, the Sons of Liberty posted upon it their resist- 
ance to the Stamp Act. The tree was used by the Sons 
of Liberty so much that the Royalists of Boston, who 
were often ridiculed, by a secret procedure caused it to 
be cut down. This was a sign for the uprising of the 
people. Sons of Liberty organizations, Liberty trees and 


CONCORD MINUTE MAN. 














Stands near the North Bridge, where stood the “invading 
army” in April, 1775. It is made of metal procured from the 
brass cannon given Concord by Congress. The monument is 
a heroic figure, characteristic and realistic. The first effort 
of Sculptor French, who has since gained such renown. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, 





‘ ar ~— |*@ 











Church of the Holy Cross. One of the largest in the city. 
Ritual and music very beautiful and impressive. 
poles became numerous throughout the several colonies. 

State street, in front of No. 40, was the scene of the 
firing upon the citizens in 1770. It was a brutal thing 


to do, and was one of those incidents which made the 
people more desirous to rid the province of the Red 
Coats, and to have a nation of their own. There is 


meaning in the word—‘“the British fired the first shot 


(Continued on page 14.) 
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Isn’*t Boston doing all she promised? 


Think of what you are in and not what you are 
not in. 


Filene’s souvenir is worth calling at 453 Washing- 
ton street for. 


Boston merely said that if the N. E. A. came she 
would be welcome, and she will be. 


Boston restaurants are unexcelled in any city. Re- 
port upon them when you are through. 


Buy the’ National Magazine for July. Only ten 
cents, with illustrated article on the N. E. A. 


Boston makes but one request, and that is’ that 
“the frown that won’t come off” be left at home. 


Milton Bradley Company, 120 Boylston street, 
have a souvenir that it is worth your while to call for. 


You will get left out of something while in Bos- 
ton, but there will be enough left for abundant 
memories. 


Take in as many of the receptions and afternoon 
teas as possible. You will meet pleasant people at 
all of them. 


Tf you desire an extra copy of the Guide Book pre- 
pared by Edwin M. Bacon, call at 29 Beacon street, 
and you will be welcome to it. 


Onge more the Journal of Education would say 
that the first duty of women teachers is to become 
active members in the N. E. A. 


No one has ever said that Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt was not heard at Minneapolis a year ago, or 
that she was not interesting. 


There is not a little newspaper merriment over the 
fact that a woman with the privilege of making up 
a department program in her own way has but one 
woman on it. . 


120 Boylston street has more important book pub- 
lishers and dealers in educational specialties than 
are together in any other one building in Boston, if 
not in the country. 


There will be nearly 100 banquets, receptions, and 
afternoon teas im Boston, Oambridge, Brookline, 
Salem, Lexington, Concord, Plymouth, Quincey, and 
other near-by places. 


Tell your friends to call at 29-A Beacon street and 
get a copy of this issue of the Journal of Education. 
Then they will know the prominent men and women 
when they meet them. 


There is no more attractive plant to visit in Bos- 
ton than that of the Youth’s Companion, on Colum- 
bus avenue, near Berkeley street. It is but a short 
distance from Copley square. 


There is no denying the fact that it was a mistake 
not to place Margaret A. Haley on the Boston pro- 
gram, but it makes a martyr heroine of her, which 
is the pleasantest kind of emphasis. 

It is unquestionably true that the unhearableness 
of some women on the Cincinnati program in Febru- 
ary had something to do with dulling the appetite 
for women speakers at Boston in July. 


The Winship Teachers’ agency will be the best 
place for teachers and school officers to meet in Bos- 
ton. You will be welcome entirely aside from busi- 
ness propositions. 29-A Beacon street. 


The American Institute of Instruction, with head- 
quarters in Walker building, and in Hotel Bruns- 
wick, and with its banquet at the Vendome, Monday 
evening, is really the chief entertainer of the week. 


On June 15, Boston’s advance membership had 
passed the 100 per cent. mark, and they have been 
coming in steadily ever since. All honor to John 
Tetlow, who has had charge of the Boston registra- 


tion. 


The Journal of Education will devote the issue of 
July 9 entirely to what is happening in Boston that 
week. Call at the office and get a copy while in Bos- 
ton, or send your Boston address, and it will be 
mailed to you. 


The J. L. Hammett Company. 116-120 Summer 
street, have a beautiful display that is well worth 
your seeing. There is more variety of new and in- 
teresting school supplies here than you have, prob- 
ably, ever seen together. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 4 Park street, will have 
guides awaiting to take you out to the Riverside 
Press, and Ginn & Co., 29 Beacon street, will have 
guides to take you to the Athenaeum Press; both are 
elegant printing establishments. 


The N. E.-A. program has had some hard raps es- 
pecially on the score that there is no woman on the 
general program, and but one-eighth of the entire 
program is given to women. There is further rasp- 
ing of the-nerves of program makers on the ground 
that the most honors go to the officers. 








A ROYAL WELCOME. 


Remember! You will be right royally welcome to 
the office of the Journal of Education, 29-A Beacon 
street. We are only three doors from the State 
House. Come! 








TWO NOTABLE FACTS, 


In the last twenty years the population of the 
United States has increased more 
population in 1860, or in the first 250 years of occu- 
pancy of the country, but our wealth has increased 
more in twenty years than the entire wealth in 1883, 
or than the accumulation of 275 years. 








CONVENTION NUMBER. 


This issue of the Journal of Education quite de- 
lights the editoria] and business office. It is cer- 
tainly a paper that every one will desire to possess 
for its beauty and helpfulness. There has never been 
brought together so gratifying a body of advertising 
for teachers as in these pages. 








THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS. 


ilucational journalism never did a better service 
than in connection with the Boston meeting. It is 
entirely safe to say that nine-tenths of those who 
come to Boston are regular readers of some educa- 
tional journal, and it is equally safe to say that by 
far the larger portion of those who come got most 
of their inspiration from these journals. All honor 
to this noble professional influence. 








THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE NEXT. 


Now for the St. Louis Exposition. Boston and 
New England have focused educational attention for 
several weeks because of the meeting of the N. E. A. 


than the entire. 


Never before has educational journalism combined 
to any such an extent upon the promotion of any one 
interest. ‘The schools will long be the richer for the 
emphasis which the educational journals have placed 
upon the historical, literary, industrial, and munici- 
pal advantages of Boston and vicinity. Now let us 
with equal zeal devote ourselves to the St. Louis Ex- 
position, and all that it represents. In due season 
there should begin a great educational journalistic 
campaign .of enlightenment regarding what is sure 
to be by far the greatest exhibit of industrial and 
commercial progress on record. 








UNAPPRECIABLE BUT INADEQUATE. 

In the past twenty years the expenditure for pub- 
lic education has increased twenty-five per cent. per 
capita, while collegiate endowments and expenditures 
have increased beyond the expression of percentage. 
The population increased in these years more than 
the entire population of forty years ago, and yet we 
are expending a fourth more for the education of 
each child than we did twenty years ago. This is so 
grand as to be dazzling, but it is wholly inadequate 
and unjust to the child. In these same twenty years 
the wealth of the country increased 100 per cent., so 
that public education received at the most less than 
one-half what is its due. The children of America 
are robbed of three-fourths of their inheritance. In 
order to help right this wrong, the Journal of Edu- 
eation will have a series of eight issues beginning 
October 1, covering every phase of the salary ques- 
tion. Eight notable articles are already provided for, 
but we shall be pleased to hear from you on this 
question. ‘The eightr issues will be sent to any ad- 
dress for twenty-five cents. Send your name now. 
Pass the word along. 








RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


HOW FAR EXAMINERS MAY BE CONTROLLED BY 
MANDAMUS. 


The case of Northington vs. Sublette and others 
(69 Southwestern Reporter, 1076) was brought ask- 
ing for a writ of mandamus to compel a county’ 
board of examiners to issue a first-class certificate. 
This leads the court of appeals of Kentucky to say 
that mandamus does nof lie to control a discretion. 
It only lies to compel ministerial action. It lies 
against a board of examiners to compel them to de- 
cide what grade a teacher has made, but it does not 
lie to compel them to give the teacher a certain 
grade. In other words, if they make a mistake in 
grading the teacher that mistake cannot be corrected 
by mandamus; for in grading the teachers they must 
exercise their own judgment, and this cannot be con- 
trolled by the courts. But when they have grade! 
the teacher they have no further discretion. Section 
4,503 of the Kentucky Statutes prescribes the grade 
of certificate to be issued: “A county certificate of the 
first class shall require an average grade of eighty- 
five per centum upon all the subjects of the common 
school course, and upon the science and art of teach- 
ing; and the lowest grade in any subject shall not be 
less than sixty-five per centum.” It therefore follows 
that if a teacher makes the required grade he is en- 
titled to a first-class certificate, and the board, with- 
out special cause not aHeged here, ‘has no right to 
withhold it from him. By section 448 of the Ken- 
tucky Statutes it is provided: “Words purporting to 
give authority to three or more public officers or other 
persons shall be construed as giving such authority 
to a majority of such officers or other persons.” The 
majority of the board of examiners were, therefore, 
to determine the grade of any person examined by 
them, and the decision of the majority was as bind 
ing as if it had been made by the whole board. 
When this decision was rendered the applicant be- 
came entitled to her certificate, and it was the duty 
of the superintendent to sign it and deliver it to her. 
In this he had no discretion. It was simply a minis- 
terial duty. As to the allegation that the applicant 
had received aid in her examination, the court de- 
clares it sufficient to say that this was a matter com- 
mitted to the board of examiners, and the board had 
not seen fit to act. 
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Each the Best of Its Kind | 








JUDSON AND BENDER’S 
Graded Literature Readers. 


REED AND KELLOGG’S 
Graded Lessons in English, 
Higher Lessons in English. 


MONTGOMERY'’S 
Modern Book-keeping. 


MAYNARD’S 
English Classic Series. 


PETER’S 
Modern Chemistry. 


ABERNETHY’S 
American Literature. 


MERRILL’S 
New Vertical Penmanship. 
Modern Penmanship (semi-slant). 


HUTCHISON’S 
Physiology. 
































MAYNARD-MERRILL & CO. | 











HEADQUARTERS FOR: 


Cleansing Dyeing Laundering 














WHILE IN BOSTON THE BEST PLACE TO HAVE YOUR 
CLOTHING CLEANSED AND PRESSED PROPERLY 
YOUR SHIRT-WAISTS COLLARS AND CUFFS LAUN- 
DERED FEATHERS CURLED AND MADE OVER 
ANY KIND OF CLEANSING OR DYEING WORK DONE 
GLOVES CLEANED 10c. PER PAIR ALL LENGTHS 
LARGEST IN AMERICA ESTABLISHED 1829 


BRANCH EXCHANGE TELEPHONE 556 oOxFoRD 


CONNECTS WITH ALL OFFICES TEAMS 




















LEWANDO'S cteansinc company 
1¢ Temple Place BOSTON 284 Boylston St 


2216 Washington St ROXBURY | 9 Galen St WATERTOWN 
1274 Mass Ave CAMBRIDGE | 70 Market Street LYNN 





1 ate 
ig nage 


Pat aT i lm 


“Ba The Housefurnishing Annex—The largest store in New 


England devoted exclusively to Furniture, Floor Cover- 
ings, Draperies, Wall Papers, etc. 








THE MAIN STOURE—THE LARGEST, MOST PROGRESSIVE 9 
AND MOST LIBERAL IN NEW ENGLAND. 


JORDAN MARSH 
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at Lexington.” It was only after long and rank social 
and political oppression that the people of the Province 
desired freedom for themselves. 

Christ’s church on Salem street is the signal tower of 
the Republic. Paul Revere’s instructions to the valiant 
Son of Liberty, Robert Newman, were:— 


reo 














CRADDOCK HOUSE, 


MEDFORD. 

The Craddock house is one of the oldest houses in the 
country. It stands on Riverside avenue, and was built in 
1654 by Governor Matthew Craddock. 

“If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North church tower as a signal light, 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea: 
And. I on the opposite side will be, 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S HOUSE, ROXBURY. 


An atfractive house of colonial architecture. Noted as 
the house of this scholar and philanthropist. 


It is the vent of a people who desire nobler things in a 
time when people are slow. The “Cradle of Liberty” it 
is rightly called. Its walls ever echo with the words of 
Sam Adams, Josiah Quincy, Webster, Phillips, and Gar- 
rison. In Faneuil Hall have words been hurled at kings 








Ready to ride, and spread the alarm 





Through every Middlesex village and 


farm 
For the country folk to be up and 
arm.” 
This was on Tuesday evening, 
" April 18, 1775, and the son of Liberty 
“climbed to the tower of the 
church, 
Up the wooden stairs, with stealthy 
tread 
To the belfry charober overhead.” 


While on the opposite side of Charles 
river was Paul Revere who 


“watched with eager search 


The belfry tower of the old North 
church.” 

And as the “second lamp in the bel- 

fry burns” Paul Revere began the 


ride and alarm which awoke a nation. HOLDEN 





THE CHURN, MARBLEHEAD 
Peter Faneuil, a prosper- 

ous merchant, was muco in- 

terested in a hous? 

1742 he 


caused to be erected on town 


market 
for Boston, and in 
land in Dock square he hal: 

This 
burned 


which bears his name 
building was partia!ly 
in 1763, and was speedily re- 
built by the aic. of a lottery. 
At its 1743, 
John Lovell, master of th 
school in Boston, prono ince | 
the oration, and dedicated the 
hall in these words “ . tnat 
this Hall may ever be sacre! 
to the interests of Truta, of 


dedication in 


Justice, of Loyalty, of Honor, 
of Liberty. May Liborty al- 
ways spread its joyful wings 
over this place;. and may 
loyalty to a King under 
whom we enjoy this liberty 
ever remain our cnaracter.”’ 
Faneuil’s'— gift was more 
glorious than he dreamed. 
It is the forum of un- 


trammeled speech, 


CHAPEL, 





CELIA THAXTER'S GARDEN, ISLES OF 





HOLLIS HALL, AND HARVARD HALL. 


and parliament, at unjust measures, at inhuman 
laws, at brutal and devasiating customs; and further 
—in this hall has the voice of the orator and lover 





LEXINGTON GREEN. 


of men been raised in behalf of freedom, of justice 
for all, for education and a finer civilization, for 
charities, for patriotism, for the saving of the nation 





A 
Souvenir of your Trip to 


BOSTON 


Members of the N. E. A. 
cordially invited to visit our ten- 


’ 


are 


story music publishing house and 


receive a souvenir of their trip 


to Boston. 


Visitors welcomed from 9g A. M. 
to 5 P.M. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
451 Washington Street 


A 924 





MARSTON’S 
RESTAURANTS 


25 Brattle St. 
17 Hanover St. 


A Boston I[nstirurron. — Marston’s Restaurant 
has been in existence nearly half a century, 
and at the present time has a seating capacity ot! 
800. It is the best known place of its class 
in New England, 


LUNCHEON ROOTSIS 


Furnished with Counters and Stools. 


33 Hanover St. 
564 Washington St, — 


32 Harrison Ave. Extension, 


These luncheon rooms are intended for the 


accommodation and convenience of those who can 
afford only a few minutes’ time for their lunch- 
eon, and who prefer small portions at compara- 
tively low prices rather than an elaborate meal. 
No. 33 Hanover St. is for the exclusive use 
No. 564 Washington St. and No. 


32 Harrison Ave. Extension are for men and 


of women. 


women. 
The luncheon room at 32 Harrison Ave. Extension 
can be entered from Washington St. through the 


Arcade opposite the Adams House. 


R. MARSTON & CO. 


If you attend the N.E. A. 
Convention in our city, 
next month, and are ip- 
“ta terested in 








Schoolroom Decoration, 





we would be pleased to have you call and 
see samples of our large photographs. 


WM. H. PIERCE & CO., 





SHOALS, 





352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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D. @. Heath & @Co’s New Books 














Two Important Series Other Recent and Forthcoming 


Now Ready Texts 


THE HEATH READERS 
Consisting of Primer and Six Readers 


This new series contains more reading and better reading than 
any other set of readers published. The books are pedagogically 
correct in every detail. They.excel in type, paper and printing, are 
beautifully illustrated in black and white.and in color, and are hand- 
somely and durably bound. Ask to see samples before purchasing 














DESCRIPTIVE CHEMISTRY.—By Lyman C. Newell, Author of 
Experimental Chemistry. 


_ZOOLOGY: Descriptive and Practical.—By B. P. Colton, Illinois 
State Normal University. 


INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY.—By William Chase Stevens, 
University of Kansas. 


A PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.—For High Schools. 


your Readers for nett year. By Abby Willis Howes. (July.) 
MACAULAY’S LIFE OF JOHNSON.—Edited by Albert Perry 
THE NEW WALSH ARITHMETIC Walker. (July.) 


ISI 


Arranged in Two-Book or Three-Book Series 


_ Anew arithmetic so arranged as to afford at once the thorough 
and practical drill of the Topical Method, and the alertness, skill in 
analysis, and thorough review that are secured by the Spiral Method. 


SELECT POEMS OF COIJERIDGE.—Arranged and edited by 
Andrew J. George. 


FRASER AND SQUAIR’S FRENCH GRAMMAR.—Epoch- 
making in its pronounced success. 


Many new exercises and problems, definitions, explanations of proc- WESSELHOEFT’S GERMAN COMPOSITION.—For Elemen- 
esses, and numerous directions and aids to the teacher have been tary Classes in High Schools and Colleges. 

added. Zhe New Walsh is the best Arithmetic now available for SNOW AND LEBON’S EASY FRENCH.—A reader for abso- 
American Schools. Is anything not the best, good enough for you? lute beginners. ' 





Far a a a acme an See o deenunipaiends ———-y eae 





Write for further information about these and other books to 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 











Published May 27 


MODERN ENGLISH LESSONS 





BY ces AND 
YIKISS 
HUBER GRAY BUEHLER CAROLINE W. HOTCHKISS 
English Master in the Hotchkiss School, Instructor in Horace Mann School, Teachers College, 
, New York. 


and author of Buehler’s Modern English Grammar. 


t 


An illustrated drill book in English for young people, designed (1) to 
lead the child into an appreciative and uplifting intimacy with noble 
literature; (2) foster in him a certain agility of thought and imagi- 
nation and habits of easy and correct expression, and (3) introduce 


him to the. formal study of language. 


Price, 45 cents, net. ) By mail, 50 cents. 





NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 
18 East Seventeenth Street, New York 
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Where behind a green baize curtain 
— . He finds relief from care, 

hs eee ~ ae And has for many callers 

A cordial welcome there. 


TRAP DYKE. ISLES OF SHOALS, 





Around this corner gather 
The toilers of the pen, 
he foremost and the bravest 
O1 our wise and witty men; 
For much they love the poet, 
And they like his cosey seat; 
*Tis a fountain in the desert, 
Where congenial spirits meet. 





I sometimes draw the curtain, 
But step at once aside, 
For Emerson and Longfellow 
The morning hour divide; 
Or Whittier, the beloved, 
As brave as he is true, 
With Lowell, Holmes, and Hawthorne 
Old fellowships renew. 








in a season of war, and for the promotion of all 
things which establish and make permanent 
the affairs of peace. 

The “Old Corner Bookstore” at the corner of 
School and Washington streets, was erected in 
1712. It has not always been a bookstore, but 
until three generations ago was used for vari- 
Its associations have 





ous commercial purposes. 
been almost entirely with the school of writers, 
which to-day has well nigh passed. It isa 
structure of superb construction, of brick, and 
of a type of architecture which reflects the best 
of two centuries ago. The following poem ex- 


presses much of its finest associations, though 


the demands of the time seem to point to its 
demolition. it is most fortunate that the 
teachers of America will this-season have the 
privilege of seeing this structure. The poem 


Was written in 1855 by Henry S. Washburn:— 
In an old-fashioned building, 
On a very busy street, 
A poet hale and hearty 
Has a coveted retreat, 


BUSTON PUBLIC GARDEN. 





Twenty-three acres of reclaimed land, laid out with walks. 
and planted with choice trees'and shrubs. A small lake in 
the centre with swan-boats adds to the p!easure and beauty. 
The statue of Washington, a gift of the citizens of Massachu- 
setts, is one.of the finest in the country. the 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 








Beautifully located on Lake Waban. ‘The large build'ngs 
are surrounded by three hundred picturesque acres. - One of 
the best equipped co.leges for women in the country. 





pec tik : Then with books and friends 1 linger, 
And loiter till my turn, 
j And fumble over volumes 
That with words of beauty burn, 
Till these master-minds have entered, 
And passed along their way, 
When we have a talk together, 
In the quiet of the day. 


I think that time is dealing 
Very gently with my friend; 

Not a wrinkle with the crimson 
Has yet begun to blend; 

Not a gray lock with the auburn 
Upon his forehead plays, 

And his step is still as certain 
As in cur younger days. 


Heaven save that ancient building 
From the innovator’s hand! 
As a landmark of our fathers 
Let this corner bookstore stand; 
For cherished memories lure us 
As we wander down the street, 
To the poet in his corner— 
To this scholar’s calm retreat. 
of Sir Harry Frankland 
Prince street and Garden 


was at 
court. 


The mansion 
corner of 








Best Commercial Text=-Books 





THE LEADING BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM 
Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 


SERIES 





WILLIAMS & ROGERS 


Three Courses: Introductory, Advanced, and Complete 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR USE IN HIGH SCHOOLS 





The distinguishing features of this system of book-keeping are: 
The simple and natural way the subject is introduced and developed. 
The careful and systematic grading of the work. The practical charac- 
The business-like appearance of the incoming 

The representative character 
‘The ease with which the work 


ter of the transactions. 
vouchers, which are made out complete. 
of the special lines of business treatcd. 
can be supervised by the teacher. 

This system has been introduced into a large number of high 
schools throughout the country, and is giving complete satisfaction. 
An illustrated circular fully describing this work and containing recom- 
mendations from prominent commercial teachers will be sent to any 


eacher or school officer on request. 





A NEW PUBLICATION 





Modern Business Penmanship 


By E. C. MILLS 


CLOTH, 76 PAGES, 30 CENTS 


This is a series of muscular movement exercises and lessons in 
practical writing, based on the natural slant, for use in business schools 
and in the commercial departments of high schools. 
photo-engraved reproductions of actual pen writing, and are accom- 
panied by clear and concise instructions to the student. 
work will be sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 


The copies are 


A copy of the 





OTHER POPULAR BOOKS 


Modern Illustrative Banking 

Office Routine and Bookkeeping 

Snyder & Thurston's Practical Bookkeeping 
New Commercial Law 

Commercial Arithmetic 

Platt’s Pitmanic Shorthand Instructor 
Heffley’s Manual of Phonography 
English-Spanish Phonography 

Seventy Lessons in Spelling. Revised 
Business Correspondence 

Buehler s Practical Exercises in English 
Benedict's English Punctuation 
Laughlin’s Elements of Political Economy 
Kutner’s Commercial German 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas 


San Francisco 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


LANSING AND JONES’S GOVERNMENT: Its Origin, Growth and 
Form in the United States, 251 pp. Cloth. 72 cents. 
A result of successful teaching, law study and law practice. 


ELLIS’S HISTORICAL READINGS ILLUSTRATIVE OF AMERICAN 
PATRIOTISM, 232 pp. Cloth. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
The story of our country has been unfurled in spirited sketches. 


SCANDLIN’S HANS THE ESKIMO. A Story of Arctic Adventure, 
125 pp. Cloth. Illustrated. 42 cents. 
Through Miss Scandlin’s vivid touch, the little Eskimos be- 
come our friends. 


WARD’S RATIONAL METHOD IN READING: 
252 pp. Cloth. Illustrated. 54 cents. 
A new book in the most successful readers of the last decade. 


Fourth Reader, 


VAN AMBURGH’S FIRST DAYS IN NUMBER. A Primer of 
Arithmetic, 144 pp. Cloth. - Illustrated. 36 cents. 
Through the medium of nature study, arithmetic becomes a 
delight. 


MOWRY’S ATERICAN HEROES AND HEROISM. ( America's Great 
Men and Their Deeds Series.) 223 pp. Cloth. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
The ideals range from physical bravery to the most difficult 

moral victories. 








MAITLAND’S HEROES OF CHIVALRY. ( Stories of Heroes Series.) 
238 pp. Cloth. Illustrated. 50 cents. 
The legends clustering about King Arthur and his Round 
Table and the followers of Charlemagne, are beautifully told 
for the reading of children. 


CONN’S ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 272 
Cloth. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
Exemplifies in the clearest way the interrelation between 
physiology and hygiene. 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 


WARD’S RATIONAL METHOD IN READING: Fifth Reader. 304 
pp. Cloth. Illustrated. (Nearly Ready.) 
Continues the plan of the Series through material which in- 
cludes the literary, ethical, historical and mythological, in prose 
and poetry. 


SEABURY’S PORTO RICO, THE LAND OF THE RICH PORT. 
(The World and Its People Series, Book XII.) Cloth. Illustrated. 
(/n press.) , 

Gives an all-round view of the Island, including its geography, 
its history, and its present-day life and government. 

BARNARD’S TOOLS AND MACHINES. 164 pp. Cloth. Illustrated, 
( Nearly ready.) 

An introductory guide, treating machines as tools doing in a 
larger and better way work former!y done by hand. 


PP- 








OUR SUMMER SCHOOLS OF MUSIC AND DRAWING, JULY 14 to 31 


e EASTERN SCHOOL, New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 
* WESTERN SCHOOL, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 








NEW YORK 


SILVER, BURDETT @ COMPANY 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR 
By HARRY F. TOWLE and PAUL R. JENKS, Instruct- 
ors in the Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. 


With introduction, notes, and vocabulary, specially suited to the 
needs of the average pupil; also, in appendix of eighty pages a com- 
plete syntax of the Gallic War in clear and compact form, sufficient for 
all the ordinary work of the pupil. 


Abundant illustrations, plain and in color. 606 pages. $1.25. 


JUVENAL 
By HARRY L. WILSON, Associate Professor in Johns Hop. 
kins University. 

This book aims (1) to supply the undergraduate with everything 
needful for the understanding and appreciation of the author, without 
doing his thinking for him ; (2) to offer to the advanced student and 
the teacher assistance for a more thorough study of the satire. 370 
pages. $1.40. 


WRITING LATIN 

Book Two; Third and Fourth Year Work 

By JOHN EDMUND BARSS, Latin Master in the Hotch- 

kiss School. 
_ The lessons present a skillful grouping of subjects, with most serv- 
iceable “hints” which interpret practically the technical language of 
the grammars and forestall many of the things that puzzle pupils. 
An unusually practical and attractive book — not too diticult for the 
average learner. 


About 200 pages. ( Ready in August.) 


Write for sample 


75 cents, 


These are a part of the Gildersleeve-Lodge series. 
pages and further information. 





PATHWAYS IN NATURE & LITERATURE— A First Reader. 
By SARAH ROW CHRISTY, edited by Dr. EDWARD 
R. SHAW, late Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York 
University. (/ust from the Press.) 


This is the first book of a series of Readers planned to meet the 
educational theory of concentration and correlation of studies. 

On the nature side, the child is stimulated to keen observation of 
the common things which he sees every day, such as birds, bees, 
beasts, and flowers. 

In literature, children’s jingles, folklore and fairy tales are given, 
and poems to be read aloud by the teacher. 

Beautifully illustrated. Thirty-two pages in color. 
cents. Write for sample pages. 


Cloth, 2 


SPELLING AND WORD BUILDING. 
By EUGENE BOUTON. 
Word Studies — A drill in words as individuals. 
Word Building — A phonic drill. 


The vocabulary given contains about 2,300 words. Most of these 
are repeated twice and many three times, thus securing ample in- 
formal review. 

Over 250 illustrations make the book attractive and serve asa 
basis for language lessons ‘and dictation exercises. Many of the 
pictures are in outline and can be reproduced by the children, thus 
impressing the meaning of the word and furnishing busy work for the 
school hours, 


Cloth, 124 pages. 25 cents. 
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The career of this man is often dwelt upon 


romance. He came to Boston as post collector 
He became enamored with Agnes Sur- 
a Marble head maid of humble birth. He also had 
a country residence in Hopkinton, thirty miles from 
Boston. The romance is told in the story of Agnes Sur- 
“Oldtown Folks,” by Harriet Beecher 


in 1741. 
riage, 


riage in 
Stowe: and in “Lionel Lincoln” by Feni- 
more Cooper. The faithfulness of Agnes 
through every trial, and her presence with ! 
Sir Harry at the destruction of Lisbon by j 
an earthquake in 1755, partially reconciled 
his aristocratic kinsman to tnoeir marriage. } 
The houses both in Boston and Hopkinton 
were scenes of luxurious gaity. 

Adjoming the mansion of Sir Harry 
Frankland on Garden court was the man- 
sion of Governor Hutchinson, which was | 
sacked during the Stamp Act Riot of August 4 
25. 1765, then Royal stamp officer. He was 
afterwards appointed governor hy King 
George. His country home was in Milton. iz 
Benjamin Harris was a printer. He came , 
from London about 1686, having by publica- i 
tions provoked royal disfavor. He not only ¢ | 
printed, but sold books. He opened a bo k- ‘ 
stall at the corner of State and Washington ‘ 
streets. He at once became a public-sp‘rited § § 
man. In 1687 he issued an almanac, omy 
' 





thereafter for several years. A copy of th’s 
first almanac, once in the possession of the , 
eminent Judge Sewall, is in the library of ° 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. In the. 
almanac are the church days of the Episco- 


erly regarded. Harris was a great friend of 









Judge Sewall, also of Increase and Cotton 
Mather. In order to make his printing-house 
and book-stall more attractive, he established 
in connection with it the “London Coffee 
House.” Harris attempted to publish a news- 
paper which was suppressed. In 1690, he 
printed “The New England Primer,” a com- 
plete copy of which is not known to be in 
existence. In 1691, a second edition was pub- 
lished. Before 1800, there were forty editions 
of this famous primer, and no two of them 
alike. The Primer was at the base of the 
literature of our public schools. It was issued 
by the encouragement and doubtless by the 
assistance of Judge Sewall and Revs. Samuel 
Willard and Cotton Mather. 

The streets of Boston have history in their 
names. Boston itself was so called from the 
English home of John Cotton, the first min- 
ister. Tri-mount was from the three hills; 








WELLESLEY COLLEGE BOAT CREW. 


Shawmut was the Indian name of their set- 
tlement; the parent towns of its settlers 
are generously remembered; the House of 








ISLES OF SHOALS LIGHT. 


Hanover; the King and Queen; Charles and 
Ann, these and others betray loyalty to the 
mother land. Sudbury street of to-day is 
the only street which has maintained its 
topography and nomenclature from the be- 
ginning. During the Revolution, King 
street was changed to State street, and 
Queen to Court street. The growth of the 
town made possible the joining of three 
streets, and was called Washington street. 
Louisburg square was thus called in honor 
of the surrender of this walléd-town in 1745; 
veterans of the French and Indian wars 
celebrated this event as the Fourth of 
July of this day. Dock square of to-day 
would hardly be suspected of its being the : 
centre of maritime affairs, nor Causeway 
street at the North Union station as an 
Indian trail on an elevation between the 
“Mill Pond” and the sea. The Boylston 
street of to-day was in the plain prose, 
“Frog Lane,” and was rightly named. 
Pleasant street was along the shore of the 
back bay. “Back Bay” is modern, and he 
who excavates it in aeons hence, when Bos- 
ton will be a buried city, will find a curious 












pal church, and January is noted as the first 
day of the year instead of March, as form- 


medley in its foundation. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote in 1890 a 











BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


































OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY 


An Elementary Treatise with some 
Practical Applications 


By Josiau Rorce, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of the His- By Cuartes DeGarmo, Professor of the Science of Art 
tory of Philosophy in Harvard University. Price, and Education in Cornell University. Price, $1.00, 
$1.00, net. net. 

This new volume is the latest addition to the 
TEACHER’S PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY. 

The treatment of mental phenomena, under the 
three heads of Sensitiveness; Docility, and Initiative, is 
especially characteristic of the plan of the book. It is 
an exposition of some of the main facts and principles 
of psychology, intended to meet the needs of studious 
teachers. It is not a book upon the Philosophy of Mind, 
nor does it deal with any philosophical problems, 

The other volumes of THE TEACHER’S PRO- 
FESSIONAL LIBRARY now published are: 


REDWAY’S “‘NEW BASIS OF GEOGRAPHY,” 

SHAW’S “SCHOOL HYGIENE,” 

SMITH’S ‘*‘ TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY MATHE- 
MATICS,”’ 

CHUBB’S ** TEACHING OF ENGLISH.”’ 


INTEREST AND EDUCATION 


The Doctrine of Interest and its 
Concrete Application 


This volume presents so many practical and sug- 
gestive thoughts that it cannot fail to be a source of 
great help to the progressive teacher. It treats of the 
doctrine of interest in its various phases, applying it to 
the matter and methods of education. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GENERAL METHOD 


Based on the Principles of Herbart 


By Cuartes A. McMurry, Ph.D. (New edition, re- 
vised and enlarged.) Price, 90 cents, net. 


In this book is contained a full discussion of the 
prominent ideas of modern education, such as the moral 
aim, the relative value of studies, apperception, interest, 
correlation, and inductive methods. 








By RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A. 


Cornell University 


SOME NOTEWORTHY FEATURES: 


CONVENIENT IN FORM—EASY TO HANDLE 

MORE DURABLE THAN THE OLD STYLE GEOGRAPHIES 

HOME GEOGRAPHY MADE PROMINENT 

RELATION BETWEEN MAN AND THE EARTH 

CAUSE AND EFFECT—PHYSICAL CONDITIONS AND RESULTING INDUSTRIES 


THE METHOD OF THE RECITATION 


By C. A. McMurry, Ph.D., and F. M. McMurry 
Ph.D. (New edition, revised and enlarged.) 
Price, 90 cents, net. 

This giv es a full treatment of the essential steps of rec 
tation method, with two chapters of complete illustrations from 
different studies. This book is designed as a practical applica- 
tion of prineiples to daily recitation work, and should be 
directly helpful to teachers. 


SPECIAL METHOD IN THE READING OF COMPLETE 
ENGLISH CLASSICS IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS 


By Cuarvtes A. McMurry, Ph.D. Price, 75 cents, net. 


This is a comprehensive discussion of the value of the bes 
literature in schools, the choice of stories, poems, and longer 
masterpieces to meet the needs of different ages in school and a 
full treatment of the methods of teaching them in classes. A 
large and choice list of books arranged by grades forms the 
last chapter. 

IN PREPARATION 


SPECIAL METHOD IN PRIMARY READING 
AND ORAL WORK WITH STORIES 
By Cuartes A. McMurry, Ph.D. 


The relation of the ora! story wovk to the early exercises 
in primary reading is explained in full. A discussion of oral 
methods {fn primary grides is o en and a detailed chapter on 
primary exercises in reading 





THE TARR AND McMURRY GEOGRAPHIES — 


FRANK M. McMURRY, Ph.D. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


PEDAGOGICAL AS WELL AS SCIENTIFIC IN TREATMENT 
PHYSIOGRAPHIC FACTS CLEARLY PRESENTED 

ILLUSTRATIONS THAT ILLUSTRATE—NOT MERELY PICTURES 
MAPS CLEAR AND DISTINCI—FREE FRO4 USELESS DETAIL 
EMPHASIS ON COMMERCE, INDUSTRY, AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 


These Geographies are moderate in price. State supplements are bound in with them, and are also furnished in separate bindings at 


a nominal sum. 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, .. . 


BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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ae (two doors west of the State House and of the Shaw Monument), is 






HE home office of Ginn and Company, Publishers, 29 Beacon Street, 


on the site of the John Hancock Mansion House, and is one of the inter- 
esting historical places which strangers usually visit, All members of 


the National Educational Association with their friends will 
particularly welcomed during the convention week. The Athenaeum 





Press of the publishers (First Street, Cambridge), is one of the largest 
printing establishments in the country. 
making— 
binding—may be seen with a minimum expenditure of time and effort. 
the Boston office of the publishers competent guides will be furnished at any 
time during the convention week between 9 A. M. and 5 P. M. except Saturday 


afternoon, 
Athenzeum Press and to explain how books are made. 


Here all the processes of book 
proofreading, wood engraving, electrotyping, printing and 


typesetting, 
At 





to conduct members of the Association and_ their friends to the 





Four Important Serics of Text-Books Published by Ginn & Company 








The reading 


ard. 


Boston New York 





A new series of readers. 


Attractive in binding and 
illustrations. 
Contains more _ reading 


matter than any other series. 
material is 


new, interesting, and stand- 





any other series of geogra- 
phies ever published. For 
example, they are now in 
use in 24 of the 33 cities 
of Massachusetts, including 
Boston, 


unanimously adopted for part 


where they were 


use in the public schools a 


year ago. 


Chicago London 





ing system. 

It is legible, graceful, rapid, 
and prevents backslant writ- 
ing. It has been recently 
adopted in Providence, Lynn, 
Haverhill, and Marblehead ; 
the State Normal Schools at 
Providence, Brighton, Salem, 


Framingham. 


San Francisco Atlanta 








9 S . 
The Frye Ss The ledial Long’s 
= * 
Jones Geogra- Writing Wood-Folk 
. 
Readers phies Books Series: 
7357? Elements of Geography. Regular Course, Books I.-VIII. Ways < of 7 Wood Folk 
IN 5 BOOKS j Shorter Course, Books Wilderness Ways 
Grammar School Geography ’ Secrets of the Weods 
By L. H. Jones, President of the A, B, and C. Wood Folk at School 
Michigan State Normal School, | Frye’s Geographies are it etanaeeaaiies esha HAMILTON ra acme S| 
Ypsilanti. more extensively used than \apidly Deco 5 cad- Pp aeaae Editor of the “‘ Outlook,” 


Mr. William J. Long isa 
lover of wild life whose re- 
ports of what goes on in earth 
and air are fresh, vital, and 
picturesque. He has evi- 
dently been abroad at all 
hours and has surprised beasts 
and birds in their most un- 
guarded moments. 

Mr. Long has a fresh, sin- 
cere style, an eager curiosity, 
and a trained habit of obser- 
vation, and he writes with 


unaffected skill. 


GINN & COSIPANY, Publishers 


Dallas Columbus 
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Greeting: — 





TO OUR VISITORS. 





have large collections 
the subject. 
Athenaeum and 
Library afford fine 





You'll go to Mount Auburn; we'll show you the track, 
And you can stay there, unless you prefer to come back; 
And Bunker’s tall shaft you can climb if you will, 

But you'll puff like a paragraph praising a pill. 








You must see—but you have seen—our old Faneuil hall, 
Our churches, our schoolrooms, our sample rcoms all; 
And perhaps, though the idiots must have their jokes, 
You'll find our good people much like other folks. 





their volumes upon 
genealogical subjects. 






Hunting for ancestors is a pursuit indulged in Boston 
as nowhere else in New England. The large libraries 
and the most ancient archives in state, court, and town 
houses conspire to make Boston a place of places for this 
ancestral pursuit. The Public Library, the Massachu- 
setts Historical Scc’ety, the State Library, and the New 





erations 









of the finest and 





TRINITY CHURCH, COPLEY SQUARE. 


fier , >i 












































Monument to the architectural genius of Richardson, and 
to the eloquence and devotion of Bishop Brooks. He ccm- 
pleted the beauty of the sacred edifice by a personal gift 


which added the triple-arched porch. The most imposing 


ecclesiastical building in New England. 


tngland Historic-Genealogical 
ciety Library at 18 Somerset street, 


Beside these the Boston 
Harvard University 


Massachusetts has a public library in | 
every town, and these are increasing 


of the nation over likewise are pos- F 
sessed of the passion and joining in 
affording infcrmation to the new gen- 
concerning the men, , 
and events of the Colonial times. A f 
larger knowledge of the past is com- § 
ing to-the fore, and this knowledge |p 
will heighten and make patriotism 





So- 


of books upon 


opportunities 


historical and } 
‘tne libraries § 


days 


most intelli- 
gent sort. 
The preservation of the 


spirit of thefounders of the 
nation is the task of each 
generation. . 
Time fails to tell of all 
the points of interest which 
are crowded within the 
limits of a single town. Its 
years have been many, its 
events are thrilling, its men 
of sterling character, the 
measures enacted of world- 
wide importance, its sails 
know every harbor, the 
throb of its public spirit 
felt in every community, its 
charities known abroad, 
its benevolences pulsating 
in many schools and mis- 
sions in distant parts; yes, 
Boston, recognized as tho 
“Hub” from earliest times, 
has more of life to write 
than a single pen can do. 





PILGRIM HALL, PLYMOUTH. 


In Pilgrim hall are relics of all sorts and sizes—guns and 
swords, among them several of the ‘‘war like weapons” that 
hung on the walls of Myles Standish’s chamber. Curious 
articles of clothing. quaint pieces of china and silver, antique 
furniture, bits of ornament, cocking utensils, and many other 
things are enclosed within the glass cases. Here are the 
chairs of Elder Brewster and Governor Carver, which were 
brought over in the Mayflower; the cradle in which was 
rocked the first child born in the colony; John Alden’s Bible; 
an old loom, eloquent, in its dilapidated condition, of the 
homespun which the Puritan women patiently wove, and 
the Puritan men proudly wore. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing things in the hall are the manuscripts—the patent of the 
colony. issued in 1621; an otficial document signed by Crom- 


well in 1654: the first sermon preached in America; some 
official documents issued and recorded by Standish and 
Alden. 





Time fails the antiquarian, writer, and reader to tell of 
the good and great affairs of Boston. The largest guide 
but a series of suggestions. Boston is Bos- 
ton!!! There is no city the world over like it. This 
is claimed and granted. Boston, the birthplace of a 
larger liberty, the home of the finest spirit, the promoter 
of the highest interest of humanity, shares with all the 
world the good things it possesses. To Boston has much 
been given; and Boston delights in sharing its wealth of 
history with all the world. 


book is 











SANBORN’S # POPULAR # BOOKS 










I and Il. 


Used exclusively in the schools of S¢. Louzs, and other cities. 


SOUTHWORTH’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


SOUTHWORTH’S LANGUAGE LESSONS AND 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


Are used exclusively in Cleveland, and in more New England cities 
than any other author, 










OUR SPELLERS 
DALY’S ADVANCED RATIONAL 
THE WORD BUILDER 
GILBERT’S SCHOOL STUDIES IN WORDS 





53,000 sold in a single state in one year. 


BRANDS’ PHYSIOLOGIES 


Books for all grades. 


Revised in 190}. 









Slant, Rational Slant and Vertical Copies. 


—_—— THE— 
Educational System of Penmanship 


These books are artistic, popular and low-priced. 
Slant Copy Books is for the schools of Montana, —- an exclusive adoption for the whole State. 


The latest adoption (June 18) of the Rational 










JUST OUT 


- A COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY for GRAMMAR SCHOOLS.— 7i/den. 
A GEOGRAPHY of COMMERCE.— 77/den-Clarke. 





SOUTHWORTH’S SUPPLEMENTARY PROBLEMS 
IN ARITHMETIC and AVERY’S GEOMETRY, 


Suggestive method. Are two promising new books. 








S 


The Students’ Series of Latin Classics 


books either out or under way. The most elaborate Series of Latin Books ever undertaken in 


this country — any Latin for the secondary school, the college or the university is our aim. 










SANBORN’S CLASSICAL ATLAS 


The best school or college Atlas published in any country. 
It retails to the students at $1.00 in paper and $1.75 in cloth. 


is without a peer. 


THE HESSLER-SMITH CHESISTRY 


The great state universities of Michigan, Min- 
nesota and California recommend it as the best book for beginners. 









. THE CAMBRIDGE LITERATURE SERIES 


Edited under the supervision of Thos. Hall of Harvard University. 


25 cents each 





FELLOWS’ RECENT EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1789- 
1900, and WHITEFORD’S ANTHOLOGY OF 
ENG LISH POETRY deserve especial mention. 








120 Boyiston St., BOSTON 





BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., PUBLISHERS 


156 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 


378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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SOME OF THE 
LATER VOLUMES 





THE MIDDLE AGES AND MOD. 
ern Evrope. By Dana C. Munro, 
University of Wisconsin, and Mer- 
rick Whitcomb, University of Cincin- 
nati, One volume, $1.50. In two vol- 
umes, $2.00. 





ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, 
with Laboratory Experiments. 
By Robert Hart Bradbury, Ph. D. 
$1.25. Without Experiments, $1.00. 
Experiments Separately, 45 cents. 





AN ELEMENTARY COMMER. 
cial Geography. sy Cyrus C., 
Adams. $1.10. Designed for use in 
the higher grammar grades. 


APPLETONS’ 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


By Witttiam O. Kroun, Ph. D. 


FIRST BOOK IN HYGIENE 
Small quarto, cloth, 144 pages. 35 cents. 


GRADED LESSONS IN HYGIENE 
Small quarto, cloth, 252 pages. 60 cents. 


In these books Dr. Krohn tells young 
people in an unusually attractive and 
piquant way how to be well and to keep 
well. There is no humdrum or drudgery 
in them. They make the study of health- 
ful function and stimulating exercise a de- 
light to children, and the consequent obser- 
vance of the laws of health a pleasure. 


EARLIER VOLUMES . 
IN EXTENSIVE USE 





THE HISTORY OF THE AMER.- 
ican Nation. By Andrew C. Mc- 
Laughlin, Professor of American His- 
tory in the University of Michigan. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 
12mo; $1.40. 





COULTER’S BOTANIES. 


Plant Studies » . $1.25 
Plant Relations ° ; 1.10 
Plant Structures ‘ > 1.20 
Plants y ‘ - ” 1.80 


Analytical Keys 





JORDAN, KELLOGG, AND 
Heath’s Zoologies. 


Animal Life, é ‘ é ‘1.20 
Animal Forms, é - 1.10 
Animals. . ° ‘ 1.80 





ANIMAL STUDIES. By David 
Starr Jordan, President, Vernon L. Kel- 
logg, and Harold Heath, Professors in 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. $1.25. 





THE ESSENTIALS OF BUSI. 
ness Law. By Francis M. Burdick, 
LL. D., Dwight Professor of Law in 


Columbia University Law School, New . 


York. $1.10. 





FUNDS AND THEIR USES. By 
I’, A. Cleveland, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Illustrated. $1,25. A prac- 
tical treatise on finance. 





A LATIN -GRAMMAR FOR 
Schools. By A. F. West, Ph. D., 
Professor of Latin and Dean of the 
Graduate School, Princeton University. 
go cents. 





CAESAR’S COMMENTARIES. 
Edition of seven Books. $1.25. Edi- 
tion of four Books, $1.10. By John H. 
Westcott, Ph. D., Professor in Prince- 
ton University. 





A SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF AT- 
tic Greek. By ‘thomas D. Goodell, 
Ph. D., Professor of Greek in Yale 
University. $1.50. 


Att Up to DATE 


2 


TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 
TEXT-=BOOKS 


ft 


EVERYWHERE POPULAR 


A TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 
By Albert Perry Brigham, Professor of 
Geology and Natural History in Col- 
gate University. $1 40. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO PHYS- 
ical Geography. By Grove K. Gil- 
bert, LL. D., U.S. Geological Survey, 
and A. P. Brigham, A. M. $1.25. 





A COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By Cyrus C. Adams, formerly Presi- 
dent of the Department of Geography, 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences. $1,30. 





ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. _ By 
C. Hanford Henderson, A. M., Ph. D., 
and John F. Woodhull, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Physics in Teachers’ College. 
$1.10. 





THE ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
ples of Chemistry. By Abram 
Van Eps Young, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 95 cents. With Experiments, 
$1.10. Experiments Separately, 45 
cents. 





A TEXT-BOOK OF ASTRON- 
omy. By George C. Comstock, Ph.B., 
LL. B., Director of Washburn Observ- 
atory, Madison, Wis. $1.30. 





LIFE OF THE ANCIENT 
Greeks. By Charles Burton Gulick, 
Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Greek 
in Harvard University. _ $1.40. 





A FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH. 
By Charles A. Downer, Ph. D., Assist- 
ant Professor of the French Language 
and Literature, College of the City of 
New York. $1.10. 





GOETHE’S HERMANN UND 
Dorothea. Edited by Arthur H. 
Palmer, M.A., Professor in Yale 
University. 60 cents. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


Cassell’s New French-English and English- 
French Dictionary. Corrected, revised, and 
enlarged. By James Boielle, B.A. Large 12mo, 
1,232 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 

A New Pronouncing Dictionary of the Span- 
ish and English Languages. Revised and 
enlarged. $6.00. 

German-and-English and English-and-Ger- 
man Dictionary. By G.J. Adler. Large 8vo. 
Half morocco, $5.00. 

Elements of Geology. A text-book for colleges. 
3y Joseph Le Conte, LL.D. Revised and _ partly 
rewritten by Professor H. L. Fairchild, University 
of Rochester. $4.00. 


ENGLISH TEXTS. For College 
Entrance Requirements. By various 
expert editors. Cloth. 12mo. Uni- 
form binding. 25 and 30 cents. 





FRENCH TEXTS, 
Jules Verne’s Les Forceurs de Blocus. 
Edited by C. Fontaine, B. L., LL. D., 
30 cents. Beaumarchais’s Le Barbier de 
Seville. By Antoine Muzzarelli, 


Ph. D. 35 cents. 





A FIRST SPANISH BOOK AND 
Reader. By William F. Giese, A. M, 
Professor in the University of Wiscon- 
sin. $1.20. 





Other New Volumes 
Learned’s German Grammar, Benner’s 
Homer, Smith’s Xenophon, Morrison and 
Goodell’s Greek Lessons, Moore’s First 
Latin, Forbes’s Cicero, Carter’s Virgil, 
Gudeman's Sallust, Wrong’s British Nation 





Send us your address NOW, by postal card 
or otherwise, and receive illustrated descrip- 
tive matter and further particulars. 





A GERMAN READER. By H. P. 


Jones, Ph. D., Hobart College, $1.00. 


GERMAN TEXTS. 
editors. 


By various 








PUBLISHERS: 





NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, LONDON 
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EDUCATIONAL BOSTON. SOME FIRST THINGS IN BOSTON.—(1.) 1654. First American fire engine, 
pa At 1655. First modern scythe, 

1635. Boston town records say: “Agreed upon that 1631. “Blessing of the Bay” launched on Mystic 1661. First Colonial protest against British taxation. 
our brother Philemon Pormort shall be entreated to be- ‘iver, Somerville, July 4. 1663. First Bible in English, 
come schoolmaster for the teaching and nurturing chil- 1632. First church built on King street, near Devon- 1669. Old South church organized. 
dren with us.” shire. 1672. First mail to New York. 

1672. First American copyright granted James Usher 


1636. General Court of Massachusetts voted to pay 
£200 toward a school or college next year, and £200 
more when the building is finished, and the next General 
Court (1637) to appoint where and what building. 

1637. General Court ordered that the school or college 
be built at Newtown (Cambridge). 

1638. John Harvard gave to the Newtown college his 
library and half his property. 

1638. The Newtown college was named Harvard. 

1642. General Court declared that for parents not to 
teach their children to read the English tongue is bar- 
barism. 

1647. General Court passed the famous Massachusetts 
school law. Every township of fifty householders must 
have a school to teach all children to read and write. 
All towns of 100 families must have a school to fit boys 
for college. There was a cash fine for failure. 

1647. Public money was raised by taxation for schools. 
Higher education to be provided by the state. These 
have been a part of the Massachusetts system from 1617. 

Before 1647, Boston had a private grammar school 
supported by the wealthy citizens, headed by Sir Henry 


Vane and Governor Winthrop. There was one partly 


supported by income from leased lands; one partly sup- 
ported by income from funds left by will. Nearly all 
schools were partially supported by taxation. 

Before 1647 Cambridge had a distinctly private or 
tuition school. Charlestown had a school supported by 
rent from islands in the harbor, the income from fish- 
eries in the Mystic, and by taxation. In Dorchester 





1626. 


Legislature voted £400 for a school or college. 











SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON. 


Harvard college provided for. 
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or Boston. 



























































there was one from income from leased lands on Thomp- 1637. 
son’s Island: bequests from generous people. In Salem, 1638. Harvard College named for John Harvard. 1674. First American Sunday school. * 
popular subscription and tax. 1638. First negro slaves introduced. 1699. First American newspaper, called, ‘Public Oc- 
RRR ERE ty eh be 1639. First painted house. currences.” 
R . 1639. First apple tree in America on Governor’s 1690. First American paper money. 
When in Boston, Dine at Island. 1700. First- American distillery, 
; 1642. First class graduated at Harvard. 704. First permanent newspaper, “The Boston News 
C K O Sey im Y , 1646. First poli tax levied in America. Letter.” 
1646. First sermon to Indians by John Eliot. 1717. First American hospital. 
1652. First bookstore in America opened by Hezekiah 1718. First American copper ri 
19 H ; p ry zekia rst American copper plate engraving. 
sc OOL STREET Usher. J 1721. First inoculation for smallpox in the world. 
If Considered You Will Adopt These! 
\ 
Gordy and Mead’s Language Lessons " 
(A First Book in English ) tr 
Burt’s The Literary Primer 
James’s Government in State and Nation 
Gordy’s American Leaders and Heroes 
Gordy’s History of the United States 
Ashton’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 
Miller and Foerste’s Elementary Physics 
A Sufficient Reason In One Sentence 
ee LESSONS are the simplest, straightest GORDY’S AMERICAN LEADERS AND HEROES makes the 
octet a es and knowing our English Language. personal character of our great men stand out clear asa crystal 
4th, 5th and 6th YEARS.) in an a or crisis and the beginning child learns that his- 
bah : “7 tory is the record of human life. (FOR 6th YEAR. 
BURT S THE LITERARY PRIMER is based upon word get- GORDY’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES a writ- 
ting, teaching of sounds, repetition of vocabulary, child’s own ten by a Grammar School Master, and that isa erent dinine- 
YEAR) and contact with permanent literature. (FOR st tion nowadays. (FOR 7th and 8th YEA RS.) em | 
LAR. A waa 38 + vee engige ig moves in a direct line to the solu- 
Apes Tam ES Eee 5 oe : : ss ae ion ol triangles. (FOR HIGH SCHOOLS.) 
Ji wot rane hac IN STATE AND NATION brings MILLER’S ELEMENTARY PHYSICS is elementary 1 tl 
pupil tace-to-face with government as 7/ really operates and experiments are the basis of “wi ot A agg ‘ ~ 
conditions as they really exist. (FOR HIGH SCHOOLS.) SCHOOI S.) ee Las ae Pate Vat 
your la CHARLES | | 
your interest CRIBNER S SON S iy CHICAGO 
an 
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~ shopping at Filene’s in Boston. 


Nove! Methods of the Largest Specialty Store in Women’s 
Apparel in the United States. 





Shopping — 
Bunker Hill, Old South, the Public Library, 
and even.the Convention itself, must divide hours 


and interest With the Boston shops. 





{Photo by Dadmun, Boston.) 
THE COMPLETE CORSET DEPT. 


«What is new?” “ What are-they wearing ?”’ 
“What did you buy?” will be asked just as often, 
perhaps, as “ What did you do?” and “ What did 

Pe 
you sec! i : a 
* But more than all: “What did you buy? 


a 


— ae r. ae 
q 5 ¥ ct 
i ere 


~~ 


@ | iJ i) if az 


. & 
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nothing else, and with every department a com- 
plete specialty store in itself in charge of spe- 
cialists. 

The reputation of Fi/ene’s rests upon the fact 
that it is the “ Store of Novelties.”” Fi/ene’s takes 
stock four times a year, twice as often as other 
stores, and hence the goods it shows are always 
new. 





[Photo by Dadmun, Boston.] 
THE CLOAK SALON, 


As you come down Washington street, going 
toward “Old South,” you will see the well known 
scroll, Filene’s, near Winter street, the street to 
your right as you come out of the Park street station 
of the subway. 





Some Facts About Filene’s. 


1. Largest specialty store in women’s apparel in the 
United States. 

2. Different from any store in Boston, and showing 
different styles. 

3. Employing between 500 and 600 people. 

4. Styles and novelties seen nowhere else, but in 
strict conformity with the canons of good taste. 

5. Specialty of extra sizes for large figures, slender 
figures and small figures. 

6. Corsets fitted by experts; every corset sold is 
fitted individually — perhaps better than you ever have 
been fitted before—and without extra charge. 

7. The most complete department of novelty under- 
muslins in New England. 


8. Garments fitted by custom fitters, insuring fault- 
less fitting styles. 


9. All change is given in brand new money, never 
before circulated, direct from the U. S. mint. 
10. 


livered free of charge to any point in the United States, 


Purchases made during convention week de- 


east of the Rocky Mountains. In this way visitors may 





_— 4 





Filene’s has also arranged during the convention 
to distribute 60,000 Souvenir postal cards arranged 
in sets of six cards showing 20 photographic half- 
tone views of Boston. 

These sets are similar to souvenir cards sold at 
I5c. a set and will be given to visiting teachers 
with the compliments of /2/ene’s. 

An attractive writing room has been provided 
for the exclusive use of visitors, away from crowds 
and disturbance. 

The Souvenir cards may be had on request in 
this writing room, where every other facility — cor- 
respondence paper, stamps, pens and ink —is con- 
veniently at hand. 











[Photo by Dadmun, Boston. | 


What one brings back from a trip, for self or for 
friends, always will command the larger interest. 
And there's the practical side to it, as well -as 
the side of association and sentiment. 
The most unique store in Boston is Filene’s. 





Photo by Dadmun, Boston.] 


You will not fail to visit it, for many reasons. 

In a store simply but well appointed, even to 

Sustained color scheme of subdued green, 

Visitors see on every side the newest things to 
'— brought out perhaps for the first time that 








Just apparel for women, ready to put on; 








A WINDOW SHOW OF 15,000 YARDS OF NOVELTY VEILINGS, 


Or just stop where you see crowds about the 
novel windows. 

It so happens that one of the biggest sales of 
the year is to be held during the week of the Con- 
vention, to include every department. At this time, 


SECTION OF FIRST FLOOR, 


take advantage of the unusual opportunities for the 


benefit of friends. 


Ek, 
fidence at Filene’s. 


Visitors shop with the utmost freedom{and con 





Photo by Dadmun, Boston. | 


FILENE’S — NECKWEAR! AND GLOVES AND THE 


BEAUTIFUL PEACH BLOSSOM DECORATIONS. 


THE NOVELTY UNDERMUSLIN DEPT. AND WHITE WAISTS. 


the middle of the year, manufacturers are closing 
out their samples and surplus stocks, and as Filene’s 
is the biggest outlet for many of the finest lines of 
leading makers, this sale with its extraordinary 
underprices will make possible many purchases in 
novelties and styles not to be had in the smaller 
cities, and at F2/ene prices. 


12. 


return home, if you change your mind for any reason—or 


Money back without question even after your 


for no reason at all. 


13. 


Packages checked without charge. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHOPHON. 


Sy the invention of his photographophon, which 
he has just completed and which is attracting at- 
tention from every quarter of the globe, Ernest 
Ruhmer, the celebrated doctor of physics, and re- 
nowned electrical inventor of Berlin, has given to 
the world of science what promises to be the greatest 
wonder of any age. 

The photographophon photographs a conversa- 
tion, speeches, music, no matter what, and repro- 
duces them accurately by means of the same ap- 
paratus. 

The apparatus itself is simple. It consists of a 
squared box containing a photographic apparatus. 
In the front wall there has been fixed a cylindrical 
lens, which by means of a flame develops a small 
print of light. Instead of a photographie plate a 
fil running over two rolls is being employed, such 
as are used in kinetoscope photography. 

A small electro-motor moves the rolls at the rate 
After the film—which is 
extremely sensitive to light—has been placed on the 


of twelve feet per second. 


roll an electric are light is placed in front of the 


eylindrical lens; the are light is connected with a 
telephone. 

As soon as one starts talking into the telephone, 
the light constantly changes its colors. The lens 


throws the 
running film, whereupon many hundreds of small 


excee.lingly bright flame upon the fast- 
lines are formed upon the film within a single sec- 
ond, 

The lines 


and 


are also variously 
the 


are all different and 


spaced, correspond with various soun/ls 
spoken into the telephone.. 

The film upon being taken from the machine is 
then 

The reproduction of the talk or whatever it might 
have been is made in the following way:— 

First of all, the film is placed into the apparatus 


again, whereupon the cylindrical lens has to be re- 


handled like any other photographic exposure. 


‘moved and replaced by another, which throws the 


light of a strong electric lamp into the interior of 
the box upon the film ribbon. 

Behind the ribbon, on the reverse wall, has been 
fixed a “selen cell,” upon which penetrates the light 
from the film ribbon. This cell transmits the elec- 
tric current only to the two telephones connected 
therewith, when they are lighted. In this way the 
photographed sounds are,clearly reproduced. 

Operated in connection with a moving picture 
machine the photographophon can be made of grca' 
practical use in reproducing speeches, plays, etc., a3 
the pictures illustrating the same are thrown upon 
the screen. 








OLDTOWN IDEA, 


White not born in Oldtown, Me., there is an idea 
reigning there which is most excellent. The gradu- 
ating class in the high school comes to Boston each 
Each entering class of the high school begins 
by depositing five cents a week each. ‘This con- 
tinues until the senior year, when it is increased to 
During tthe four years they have an 
occasional or “sale” so that when 
June of the senior year arrives there is practically 
enough to give the whole class a trip to’ Boston, 
with five days at a thotel, with a trip to Lexing‘on 
and Concord, Sa'em and Nahant, Revere and Nan- 
tasket, with a “Seeing Boston” ride, and many other 
street car excursions. The whole plan is that of C. 
W. Robbins, editor of the local paper in Oldtown. 


year. 


ten cents. 
entertainment 








There seems to be an epidemic of school janitor 
suicides. One city has had two janitors commit 
suicide in the school buildings. ‘These epidemics 
are more and more inexplicable, but they are none 
the less disagreeable. 





A REMARKABLE RECORD. 


It is an interesting fact that in October of the year 
1780—-just a year before Cornwallis surrendered at York- 
town, twenty-seven years before Fulton started his firs; 
steamboat on the Hudson river, and fifty-seven years 
before the electric telegraph came into use—the Ba! e, 
Cocoa and Chocolate factory was established in por 
chester, on the site now occupied by one of the larg: 
mills of that company. 

Over 122 years of uninterrupted success. Think of it! 
What other manufacturing concern in this or, indeed, in 
any country can show such an extended record of busi 
ness prosperity? 

What is the secret of their great success? It is a ver, 
simple one. They have won and held the confidence of 
the great and constantly increasing body of consumers 
by always maintaining the highest standard in the qual- 
ity of their cocoa and chocolate preparations, and sel ing 
them at the lowest prices for which unadulterated arti- 
cles of good quality can be put upon the market. 

They receive numerous letters from housekeepers who 
have used their cocoa and chocolate for many years, 


stating that lately, when ordering the Baker goods 


other goods of greatly inferior quality have been sent to 
them. They find it necessary, therefore, for the protec- 
tion of those who want their cocoa and choco‘ate, to 
issue an emphatic warning against these fraudulent 
practices, and to ask buyers to examine every package 
they receive, and see that it bears the well-known trade 
mark of ‘‘La Belle Chocolatiere,” and the correct name ol 
Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 
United States courts, no other cocoa-or chocolate is en 
“Baker’s Cocoa’”’ or 


Under the decisions of the 


titled to be labelled or sold as 
“Baker’s Chocolate.” 








Hall and Brumbaugh Standard Primer 


Simple, beautiful, and full 


a First Reader? You are 


of action. 


wrong. It is not. 


Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers 


Pedagogical and Literary. 


Brooks’s Famous Arithmetics 


Not spiral —just clear, logical, and thorough. 


Brooks’s New Mental Arithmetic 


Phe adopted State book of Delaware, Louisiana, South Carolina, and Oregon. 
towns, counties, and cities everywhere. 


and business etiquette. 


Used once used always. 


Westlake’s Common School Literature 


That compact little book which is critical and literary rather than biographical. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters 


Not an ordinary “letter writer,” 


but a complete 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER COPIPANY, Publishers 


614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


authority upon all matters of correspondence and _ social 


Do you think this book, like most Primers, is more difficult than 


Shall not good reading books give pupils classic selections for life memories? 


They make teachers of mathematics. 
J 


Used in districts, boroughs, 
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LITERATURE. 


The Riverside Literature Series. 


Over 170 volumes of unabridged 
masterpieces. Annotated for School use. - Bound in paper 
and linen at prices from 15 to 75 cents, ez. 

The Hiawatha Primer. A first reading book. 
IHloLBrook. Cloth, 40 cents, et. 

The Book of Nature ryths. A second reading book. 
Hotsrook. Cloth, 45 cents, eZ. 

Modern Classics. 34 volumes without notes. Cloth, 40 cents, uct. The 
set, $11.56, express unpaid. 

American Poems; American Prose; Masterpieces of American Lit- 
erature; Masterpieces of British Literature; Masterpieces of 
Greek Literature; Masterpieces of Latin Literature, Each, 
$1.00, nez.. 

Rolfe’s Students’ Series. 11 volumes, from Scott, Tennyson, Byron and 
Morris. With Notes and Illustrations. Each volume, 75 cents; 
to teachers, 53 cents. 

College Requirements in English. For “Careful Study,” 
1904, 1905, 1906,'1907, 1908. $1.00, net. 

Bryant’s Iliad; Bryant’s Odyssey; Palmer’s Odyssey; Cranch’s 
Aeneid. Classic translations in students’ editions. Each, $1.00, 
net. 

Palmer’s Antigone ; More’s Prometheus Bound; Harris’ Two Trage- 
dies of Seneca. Translated. Each, 75 cents. 


LANGUAGE. 


THE WEBSTER-COOLEY LANGUAGE SERIES. Language Les- 
sons from Literature. Book I, by ALICE W. CooLey. 45 cents, 
net. Language Lessons from Literature, Book II, by ALIcE 
W. CooLtry. (ln preparation.) 

The Elements of English Grammar. By W. F. WensrTexr. 
(/n ag toc The Elements of English Composition. By 
WV. . WEBSTER. (/” preparation.) 

English Literate and Composition. By W. F. Wessrrer. A four 
years’ course in the study of literature and in writing English. 
90 cents, net. 


BOOKS ABOUT LITERATURE. 


PERRY: A Study of Prose Fiction. A series of essays treating of 
the more important phases of prose fiction as a literary form. 
$1.25, net. 

SIMMONDS: A Student’s History of English Literature. 
narrative and practical text-book. $1.25, net. 

RICHARDSON : A Primer of American Literature. 35 cents, net. 

HIGGINSON and BOYNTON: A Reader’s History of American 
Literature. (/n preparation.) 

BOTTA: A Handbook of Universal Literature. 
H. W. Boynton. $2.00, nez. 

BURT: Literary Landmarks. A guide to good reading. 


ESSAYS. 


BRIGGS: School, College, and Character. Helpful alike to student, 
to parent, to teacher. $1.00, net. Postpaid, $1.10. 


MUNSTERBERG: American Traits. “Well worth the attention of 
thoughtful Americans.”— Springfield Republican. $1.60, net. 
Postpaid, $1.74 

NOYES: The Enjoyment of Art. “A treasure chest filled to the 
brim.” — Springfield Republican. $1.00, net. Postpaid, $1.09. 


BURROUGHS: Literary Values. A feast for anyone with literary 
tastes, $1.10, net, Postpaid, $1.20. 


GOOD STORIES. 


ADAMS: The Log of a Cowboy. A vivid picture of life on the West- 
ern trail, $1.50. 

CRADDOCK: The Spectre of Power. An exciting tale of love and ad- 
venture in the Tennessee mountains. $1.50. 

HARTE:; Trent’s Trust: New stories rich in Bret Harte’s wit and 
humor. $1.50. 

SMITH: The Legatee. 
Chicago, $1.50. 


By! FLORENCE 


_ By Florence 


for 1903, 


A readable 


Revised to 1902 by 


75 cents. 


“A story of compelling interest.”— Zhe Juterior, 





HOUGHTON, 


4 Park St., Boston 


MILLER: The Second Book of Birds. 





Catalogues and Descriptive Circulars will be Sent upon Request. 


MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


85 Fifth Ave., New York 
<A A, TL a LS a Te 


HISTORY AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


TAPPAN: Our Country’s Story. 
United States. 65 cents, mez. 

FISKE: History of the United States for Schools. 
Grades. $1.00, ez. 

LARNED: History of the United States for Secondary Schools. 
(/n preparation.) 

STRONG and SCHAFER: The Government of the American People. 
85 cents, ne. 

FISKE: Civil Government in the United States. 

TAPPAN: England’s Story. 
Schools. 85 cents, ez. 

LARNED: A History of England for Schools and. Academies. 
$1.25, net. 

PLOETZ : An Epitome of Universal History, $3 00. 

FISKE: New France and New England. This volume completes 
Mr. Fiske’s claim of histories of this country, from the dis- 
covery of America to the adoption of the Constitution. $1.65, 
net, postage extra. 

GRIFFIS: Young People’s History of Holland. A vivid and pictur- 
esque, truthful narrative. $1.50, wet, postage extra. 

FOSTER: American Diplomacy in the Orient. A consecutive History 
of American relations in the Far East since the close of the 
Spanish War. $3.00, xet, postage extra. 


An Elementary History of the 


For Grammar 


$1.00, mez. 
A History of England for Grammar 


GARRISON: Texas. In the American Commonwealth Series. $1.10, 
nel, postage extra. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
CHADWICK: William Ellery Channing. “A brilliant volume.’’—J/. Y. 


Christian Advocate. $1.75, net. Postpaid, $1.88, 


HIGGINSON : Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. In the American Men 
of Letters Series. $1.10. Postpaid, $1.20. 


WOODBERRY: Nathaniel Hawthorne. In the American 
Letters Series. $1.10, met. Postpaid,-$1.20. 


LAWRENCE: Phillips Brooks, “Of singular beauty and vividness.” —~ 
The Churchman. 50 cents, net. Postpaid, 55 cents. 


THE RIVERSIDE BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Short studies of great 
Americans. 14 volumes. Each, School Edition. 50 cents, vez. 


OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS. 


Squirrels and other Fur Bearers. Observations 
16 Illustrations in 


Men of 


BURROUGHS: 
upon the more common smaller mammals, 
colors. School Edition. 60 cents, net. 

MERRIAI1: Birds of Village and Field. 
commonest Eastern Land Birds. 
$2.00. 

MILLER: The First Book of Birds. 
mation for beginners in bird study. 
which 8 arein colors. School Edition. 


This book treats 154 of the 
With over 300 Illustrations. 


Giving much interesting infor- 
With 24 Illustrations, of 
60 cents, net?. 

An account of most of the 
well known Bird Families. With 24 Illustrations, of which 8 are 
in colors. $1.00, net. Postage, 12 cents. 

MILLER: True Bird Stories from my Note Books. 
Birds in captivity and in freedom. With 8 Illustrations. 
net, 

MINOT: The Land-Birds and Game-Birds of New England. 
descriptions of the Birds, their Nests, Habits and Notes. 

TORREY: Everyday Birds. 
With 12 Illustrations in colors. $1.00. 

ECKSTORM: The Woodpeckers. With § Illustrations in color and 
many Text Illustrations. $1.00. 


Observations of 
$1.00, 


With 
$3.50. 


Elementary studies for young readers. 


Correspondence is Invited 








378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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LUVUOKING ABOUT, 
NUMBER XIV. 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS. 

A day and a half in Moline for refreshment, not 
labor, is sure to be a delightful memory.  Indus- 
trially there is no more interesting city of 20,000 
inhabitants. The plows and other machines for 
planting for America are made here. ‘To John 
Deeve is due the founding of this industry that has 
There are two 


SERIES VL. 


made millionaires of several men. 
corporations about equal in size and importance, 
the Moline Plow Works—the original—and the Mo- 
line Plow Company. Each makes 6,200 
shapes, and varieties, and each produces a machine a 


S1Zes, 


minute the year through. 
Every city, large or small, has some distinctive 
have a 


feature of interest in which it will never 


rival. In Moline it is the grave of a son of Charles 
Dickens 
In a secluded corner of 


is a 


burial 


Riverside cemetery 


modest which marks the 


little gravestone 
a man whose father’s body sleeps amon¢e 
Beneath a 


life legend 


pla ct ol 
the immortals in Westminster Abbey. 
sculpture of the head and bust; the 
“In memory of Francis J. Dick- 
Third son of the renowned Author. Born 

1844. Died June 11, 1886. 
It would net be easy to find a more beautiful spot 


reads as follows: 
ens. 


January 15, 


brow of the terraced hill, whose sides and 
summit af lelighiful views of the Mississippi 
river and the hills of Iowa bevond, where the grave 
foliage of three smal! 


than 


¥ rad 


is shaded in summer by the 


oaks. 

Francis if ffrev Dickens had served 
in the armies of Great Britain—nine years in India 
and eleven on Canadian frontier, where, until 
within a few weeks of the close of his life, he was a 
eaptain of mounted rifles. Feeling the need of 
change and rest, Captain Dickens has resigned his 
commission with the intention of spending a year in 
travel. Tle contemplated a the Pacific 
eoast before he returned to England, and was on 


twentv 


vears 


the 


trip to 


his way to the far West when he died. Dr. Alex- 
ander Jamieson of Moline had met and formed a 
pleasant acquaintance with Captain Dickens in 
Canada, and the English officer stopped on his jour- 
ney to accept the hospitality of his American friends. 

The soldier son had many of the charming quali- 
ties of mind and heart that endear his gifted father 
to the readers of every land. The military experi- 
enccs of Captain Dickens and his extensive travels 
had given him a rich fund of information, and he 
possessed in an unusual degree the happy qualit-es 
that constitute an entertaining conversationalist. 

Mr. Dickens had accepted an invitation from one 
of the Moline clubs to deliver an address on his ex- 
periences in the Riel campaign. This address was 
to have been delivered on Friday evening, June 11, 
1886, the day on which he died. A dinner party 
was given inhis honor. Soon after they were seated 
at the table, Captain Dickens drank some ice water, 
and immediately showed symptoms of severe illness. 
Dr. Jamieson quickly assisted his friend from the 
dining-room to the parlor, where he was placed in a 
reclining chair, his clothing loosened about his neck, 
and everything possible was done to make him com- 
fortable. After he had been fanned for a few mo- 
ments he to revive and said: “It was the 
water; when I drank it I felt as if I had been 
stabbed.” 

Te then assured his friends he felt better, and 
urged them to proceed with the dinner. A little 
later they noticed that he was struggling for breath, 
and in a few minutes Francis Jeffrey Dickens was 
dead. The illness -proved to be paralysis of the 
heart. Tt was a sudden summons that called the 
English soldier home from his wanderings. 

The body placed in a receiving vault to 
await instructions from relatives in England. A 
eablegram received a dav or two later authorized the 


seemed 


was 


burial. At that time the family expected to have 
the hodvy exhumed and laid in an English grave 


as soon as convenient. With that purpose in view, 
Charles Dickens, Jr., visited Moline about a year 


after his brother’s death; but he was so well satis. 
fied with the spot that had been chosen for the 
grave that he made no arrangements for the removal 
of the body. 

School life of any city is usually incidental and 
without spectacular effect, but in Moline. there jg 
more than usual to interest a student of school lifc 
and history. Here is a city of 20,000 that has the 
latest of everything, and it would not be a stretch of 
the facts to say “the best of everything.” There 
are seven special departments which means manua! 
training, domestic science, drawing, music, physica! 
culture, excellent commercial courses, and a publi 
school class for the deaf. 

Moline’s greatest good fortune has been the caps 
bilities, devotion, and character of her four superin 
tendents. William 8. Mack of the Prang Compan, 
was superintendent from 1878 to ’89; Will'am II. 
Hatch of Oak Park, ’89 to ’92; H. M. Slawson of 
Ann Arbor, ’92 to ’98, and W. J. Coe since ’98. Each, 
a grand success and collectively remarkably harmo- 
nious in their ideals of progress. Hach has a large 
educational influence in the state, and an important 
national acquaintance. Mr. Coe has in five years 
done much to make the schools useful and of wide 
repute, and through his reports, authorship, and 
other writings has an unusually wide and worthy 
reputation for a man on the border of a state, far 
from a centre of population, in a city of 20,000. 
Indeed, the -reputation these four men made for 
themselves and for Moline is without a paralle| 
under the conditions. 

This was also the home of Professor Hiram S sber 
of the University of Wisconsin, whose ten years in 
that institution represented a service and reputation 
of which Moline has a right to be proud; and the 
sadness of his death among his Moline friends stil! 
causes them to refer to it in bated breath. Tle had 
been abroad with his family for a year’s study, and 
came back as was thought in perfect health, only to 
die soon after, under an operation that was not sup 


A. FE. Winship. 


posed to be dangerous. 








exhibits of 


Busy Work 
Looms 


Maps 


Globes and 
Supplies 





N. EF. A. 


Don’t Fail to Visit Our Store 


J. L. Hammett Company 


116-118-120 Summer St., BOSTON 


The oldest School Supply House in the United States. 


Kindergarten Material 


Basketry Material 


FREE SOUVENIR TO EACH VISITOR 


See our 











25 ARCH STREET, ... 


White & Wyckott Mig. Cos 


STANDARD SCHOOL PAPERS 





Drawing Papers 


Composition Books, etc., etc. 


Can be seen at the Salesrooms of 


EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 


New England Agents 


BOSTON 
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Why Not Use the Best Books? 


THE MORSE READERS 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, ELLA M. POWERS, 


aoe 


Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass., it Primary Educator. 


PRACTICAL GRADED TEXT--5-Book SERIES 


These books contain all the features which are required for the Best Modern Readers, with Reproductions from Masterpieces 








—Pen Drawings and Color Sketches. Universally endorsed. 


‘I consider them the finest readers, grade for grade, in existence.”? — Gerrrupe Epmunp> Principal Normal 


Training School, Lowell, Mass. 
HUNDREDS OF SIMILAR TESTIMONIALS. 





MORSE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


AND THE 


NATURAL MOVEMENT METHOD COPY BOOKS 


Thoroughly unique, but practical, with many original features. 
The right slant for best results. Round letters and round turns. Correlated copy material Carefully Graded and 
artistically illustrated. Movement exercises from practical work of pupils. System and method combined. 


20 TO 28 ADJUSTABLE COPY SLIPS IN BACK OF EACH BOOK, 


for elementary work, giving double the copy material in other books, without increase of cost. SEE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


BY WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR 





Perfect grading; compiled from original records; topical treatment, thoroughly inter- 
esting in character; profuse illustrations which interpret the text. If you 
contemplate a change be sure to send for sample copy, as this 
book will meet your highest expectations. Ready in Fuly. 





& 








FREELY ADOPTED IN ALL SECTIONS 


ATWOOD’S ALGEBRA SERIES. Higher, Standard, Grammar School, RED LETTER DAYS AND RED LETTER FACTS. By I. FREEMAN 


and Exercises. Best Modern Inductive Method. Profuse Graded HAL, Superintendent of North Adams, Mass., and E. D. Len- 
: NOX. Remarkably attractive treatment of all Holidays, and facts 


rm gaa a Over-¥g00. common ‘words & on Nature, Literature, etc. For Third and Fourth Grades. No 
° ARLIN. ot 7s tele other book has such a complete collection of facts concerning 
carefully selected grade vocabularies, a feature not found in other special days. “ 


word lists. Recognized as the Best Word List. A/so an edition 
with Syllabication and Primary Accent. Beware of spurious 
imitations. 


CARROLL’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES-- AROUND THE WORLD. Three 
Books. Sociological, Commercial, Industrial treatment. They 
call forth the greatest enthusiasm everywhere. 


; 4 tton. Graded Dictation and Correlation 

THe NOMS PARE ate hor peedate sicbecls NEW CENTURY READERS. Tuomrson. Classical. Three-Book Series 

THE APHIC ARITHMETIC By W. D. MaclInrosn and For Childhood Days — Book I.; Fairy Tale and Fable — Book II.; 
QUINCY GR . y Nature Myth and Story — Book III. 


7RANK E. PARLIN. Correlati of Reading; Writing, Number, : 
Venn ahr Ceewne per yp deter eet A new Departure in DUTTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. Indians and Pioneers— Book L.; 


teaching Arithmetic. Colonies — Book II. 








See Catalog for Many Other Choice Books and Testimonials 
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¢ Beacon St., BOSTON 31 Union Square ( Broadway and 16th St,), NEW YORK 228 Wabash Aye., CHICAGO 
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1725 


ioc. 

1742. Faneuil Hall opened. 

1747. First American cook book. 

1752. First English Bible printed in America. 

1752. First building of American stone—King’s 
Chapel. 

1753. First society for promoting industry among the 
poor. 

1754. First mail to Philadelphia. 

1760. First really calamitous fire—349 buildings. 

1783. “Webster’s Spelling Book” first issued. Many 


First death from duelling, on Boston Common. 











at 
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BOSLON. 


TERMINAL STATION, 


endived thousand copies have pean ‘bola 
1783. Work on the famous dictionary begun by Noah 


Webster. 


1784. First bank in Massachusetts opened July 5. 

1784. Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse gave the first college 
lectures (Harvard) in America on natural history. 

1787. First incorporated missionary society of the 
United States. 

1788. First law prohibiting the slave trade. 

1789. Washington visited Boston, which was the 
first presidential tour. 

1790. First American voyage around the world was 


by a Boston ship and captain, Captain Gray on Colum- 
bia. 

1782. First theatre opened. 

1793. First American celebration of the proclamation 
ef the French republic. 

1798. First straw hats made in America. 


. 


~ 


ee ee 
ee ee ee ee 





1799. First vaccination in America. 


1806. First cargo of ice exported from United States. 


1813. First American cloth weaving by power looms. 
(Waltham.) 

1814. First steel engraving in America. (Newbury- 
port.) 

1818. Shoe pegs invented. (Hopkinton.) 

1820. First shipment of ice to southern ports. 

1826. American Temperance Union organized. 

1827. First railway in America. 

1829. First horticultural society in the United States. 

1829. First institution for the blind. 


1831. First important anti-slavery paper, ‘“‘The Liber- 


: é ; Se ator.” 


1833. First water-proof clothing made. 
1834. Furst rifled gun made. 

EARLY SETTLERS. 
1621. First visited by Plymouth colonists. 





1621. Indian sachem, Obatinewat, made treaty with 
visitors, 
1630. William Blackstone settled in Shawmut previ- 


“3 ous ic this. 


1630. Blackstone invited Governor Winthrop to set- 
tle in Shawmut. 


1630. Name changed by Winthrop to Boston from 
i Boston, England. 
} 1634. Sold all but six acres. 

1635. Sold the rest and moved to Blackstone. 

1655. Required the governor to reside in the city. 

1685. Repurchased from the Indians to make title 
clear. 

1717. Largest English town in America. 

STATE HOUSE. 

1780. Old town house—now old state house—first oc- 

cupied October 25. 


1787. Attempt to remove to some new state capital. 
1795. Ground broken for Beacon hill site, May 25. 
1796. “‘New” state house completed. 

1798. First occupied January 11. Codfish hung over 


speaker’s desk same day. 





TEACHERS, tu1s is A FACT. 





AN ATTRACTIVE PACKAGE OF 


4Yyphh 


BOSTON 


CHOCOLATES 


will add to your pleasure when 
in Boston or at home. ; 


Ask for them at the Confectioners’, 
Drug Stores, and Railway Stations. 


OUR LATEST: 








Boston Souvenir Box 


From dealers or by mail, 60 cents. 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, 545 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 











The Walter Baker Sanitarium 


524 WARREN STREET, . .. ~- BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone, Roxbury 51. Incorporated 1892. 





We will receive any chronic medical case not contagious or insane 
Special attention is paid to the treatment of nerrous diseases, the 
liquor habit, morphine, cocaine and other drug addictions. We do not 
suddenly withdraw liquor or other drugs, nor use forcible rest: aint 
Our purpose is not merely to relieve, but to cure, and we believe in 
kindly sympathy and home-like surroundings as important adjuncts 
to medical treatment. Our elegant buildings are less than twenty 
minutes’ ride by electrics from the heart of Boston and but a few 
minutes’ walk from Franklin Park. 


NORMAN R. MILLER, Medical Director. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 


HENRY M, FOWLER, Treas’r and Business M’g’r, 





1853. First addition complete. ‘ 

1867. Extensively remodeled. 

1898. Present enlarged building complete. 
BOSTON HARBOR. 

1630. Harbor frozen over “far down the bay.” 

1697. Frozen so that one could drive to Nantasket. 

1774. Closed as port of entry by British. 

1809. Blockaded in embargo excitement. 
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HISTORY IN PARKMAN ’S OU "N WORDS 


THE STRUGGLE FOR A CONTINENT 








fessor in the 
versity of Toronto. 12mo. 
illustrations. $1.50, wet. 


540 pages. 


:othing better.’”-—Churchman, New York. 


ICAN LITERATURE _IN 


magine 


AMI: 


Edited from the writings of Francis PARKMAN by PELHAM EDGar, Pro- 
French Language and Literature, Victoria College, Uni- 
Maps, portraits, and other 


“As supplementary reading to a course in American history we ean 


ITS COLONIAL 


}. B. Lippincott S h | B k — en give 
Company's C () () () () S ai a u it 
Histories | Arithmetics 


MorRIs’s PRIMARY HISTORY 
MoRRIs’s ELEMENTARY History _ |! 
MORRIS’S ADVANCED HISTORY 


| Lipprncorr’s MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
LIPPINCOTT’s ELEMENT’Y ARITHMETIC 
| LIpPINCOTT’s PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


| 





WORCESTER’S NEW 





AND NATIONAL PERIODS 





By L L.H.D., 


Cloth, 


ENZO SEARS, 


Juiversity. S8vo. gilt top. 


Professor of American Literature in Brown 
480 pages, $1.50, 77. 

‘For advanced classes it is the most adequate history of American 
literature that the reviewer has ever read.’”’-— Outlook, New York. 


AMERICA IN ITS RELATION TO GREAT EPOCHS 


Worcester’s School Dictionaries 


PRIMARY DICTIONARY 

WORCESTER’S NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
WORCESTER’S NEW COMPREHENSIVE 

WORCESTER’S NEW ACADEMIC 


These are the best Dictionaries for school use. 
Washington, D C., are now using Thirteen Thousand Worcester’s 
Comprehensive Dictionaries. 


DICTIONARY 
DICTIONARY 


Try them. The schools of 








OF HISTORY 


Cloth. 





by WtLitas JustTIN Mann. 16mo. 


‘for every teacher.”—Ziterary World, Boston. 


‘A book which shonld be added to the list of ‘sepplementery read- 


TEN DOLLAR SCHOOL LIBRARY 


$1.00, net. 





_ 
Physiologies 
CUTTER’S BEGINNER’S PHYSIOLOGY | 
CUTTER’S INTERMEDIATE PHYSIOLOGY || 
CUTTER’S COMPREHENSIVE PHYSIOLOGY | 


Languages 


|| PATRICK’s LESSONS IN LANGUAGE 


| 
| 


|| PATRICK’s LESSONS IN GRAMMAR 


i} 








schools, or school Libraries. 
A.coTtT, Dre. EpwaRD EvereTT Hace, 
Jackson, Susan Coo.ipGe, JOHN PRESTON 
Mouton, Lity F. WESSELHOEFT, 


They include 


$10.00, express charges additional. 


The sixteen books in our $10 Library are almost indispensable for 
the writings of Louisa M. | 
FRANCIS PARKMAN, HELEN Hunt | 

TRUE, LOUISE 
and other well-known authors. 
published price of these 16 books amounts to $16.50, 


Send for $10.00 ‘Library circular and “ Books of Schools 


Schwinn and 


Lippincott’s Elementary Algebra 


Stevenson’s Civil Government 





CHANDLER 
The 
Our price to you 


” booklet. 


Upon application we will send to any address full information as to terms of 
introduction of our books. 


Correspondence solicited 








Bai When 


in Boston visit the headquas ter 





bof J B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 








LITTLE, BROWN, & (CO., 254 washington street, BOSTON : PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Greatest 





Dictionary Family 


in the World! 











Thousands of New Words. 
Plates. Cost over $1,000,000. 


sede all other dictionaries. 


125,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Appendix of 500,000 Facts. 


Many Exclusive Features. 
“The most perfect dictionary ever made.”’—A. G. Wilkinson, Ph. D., U. S. Patent Office. 
"— A. H. Sayce, LL. D., Oxford University. 


Standard Dictionary 


With 80,000 More Words than Any Other Dictionary 
The Work of 247 of the World’s Greatest Scholars 


21 Superb Colored 
“Certain to super- 


Handsome Prospectus free if you mention this advertisement. 








The Slice 
Standard Dictionary 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary. 


Designed to meet the most exacting re- 
quirements of the modern desk dictionary. 
62,284 terms, besides 1,224 illustrations, 2,000 
antonyms, full etymologies, use of preposi- 
tions indicated, etc. With complete index. 


Richard M. Jones, LL. D., Head Master 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia: 
“There is no academic dictionary published 
in this country that approaches it.” 


Large 8vo, 915 pp., cloth, leather back, $2.50. 
Fullleather, $4.00. Thumb index, 50 cents extra. 








The Comprehensive 


Standard Dictionary 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary. 


This is the latest and most perfect school 
dictionary in the English language. It gives 
the orthography, pronunciation, meaning and 
etymology of 38,000 words and _ phrases. 
There are 800 illustrations. 

Gen. James Grant Wilson, President of 
the American Authors’ Guild: “I deem it 
superior to any similar volume.” 
| The Times-Herald, Chicago: A remarkably 
convenient and satisfying work. We have 
seen no better small dictionary.” 

8vo, cloth. 541 pp. Price, $1.00. 





The Introductory 


Standard Dictionary 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary. 


This is the latest edition of the famous 
Standard Dictionary series. It contains the 
orthography, pronunciation and meaning of 
about 28,000 words. There are 500 illus- 
trations. 


The Boston Times: “It contains much in 
little. In the schoolroom or in the house- 
hold, or near at hand to the student, its get- 
at-ableness is its best feature, for one has the 
assurance that its spelling and definitions are 


scholarly and up-to-date.” 


16mo, cloth. 482 pp. Price, 60 cents. 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers - - - - 


30 Lafayette Place, New York 
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Thomas Normal Training School 


CAN SUPPLY SPECIAL TEACHERS OF 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE, PHYSICAL TRAINING, WRITING, 





EMMA A. THOMAS, Director, — or 





MANUAL TRAINING, DRAWING, MUSIC 


| Education in all parts of the country. 
' 


2 
of an extra teacher. 


| Every graduate was placed last year. 


Graduates of this School are in great demand by Superintendents and Boards of 


They can teach any combination of studies — such as Music and Drawing, Domes 


\tic Science and Physical Training, High School Studies, etc.—thus saving the expense 


It is the only school in the country devoted exclusively to these special branches. 


For full information write to 


LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary. 


550 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, Mich. 
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Boston is probably the best city in the country for 
sightseeing. In the first place, it probably has within 
its “greater” confines more sights really worth seeing 
than any other American town; and, in the second 


place, its points of interest are easily accessible. This 
makes it an ideal convention city, for the visitor not 
only finds pi.*nty to do between sessions but, by reason 


of the excellent facilities for getting about, he has plenty 
of time to do it in. 

There used to be a sort of superstition among out- 
siders that Boston was a hard place not to get lost in. 
The feeling was crystallized in the story, variously told, 
of the temporary sojourner who went out every morning 
to find one of the city’s historic landmarks, but never 
could get anywhere, no matter which way he turned, 
except to the place he started from. Most of our streets 
are just as crooked as they ever were, but there is not 
the excuse for going astray that there used to be, for 
Boston now has what visitors describe as the most com- 
plete and convenient street car system in the world. 
You can take a car in any part of the “greater” city, 
which includes nearly all the territory within a radius 
of six or seven miles of the State house, and go to any 
other part for a single fare, often without change and 
always with no more difficulty than is involved in step- 
ping from elevated to surface line, or from one trolley to 
another at one of the free transfer stations. 

You will find the system of the Boston elevated rail- 
way, as the company that operates practically all the 
overhead, surface, and underground lines of the 
“greater” city is called, not merely a great convenience 
and an ever present help in trouble; it affords a most 
delightful and economic means of sightseeing, and a 
series of trolley trips should be planned by every mem- 
ber of the N. E. A. who comes to the convention. With- 
out them, indeed, half the opportunities of the gathering 
will be lost. It is the purpose to suggest here, for the 
benefit of those who are unfamiliar with Boston, a few 
such little excursions—those that will show you the 
most in the shortest time—but several of these, even, 
may be divided so as to afford two or three pleasant and 
profitable “short-distance tours.” 

On Washington street—the principal retail business 
thoroughfare of the city—you can get a green surface car 
with a “Chelsea Ferry” sign, or a yellow or green “East 
Boston Ferry” car, that will take you into the North 
End—the oldest part of Boston, and in Revolutionary 
times its heart and life. The cars run down Hanover 
street to the end of their route. Just before they reach 
the ferries they pass Tileston street, on the left, and 
there you should get off and walk through two blocks to 
Salem street, where you will find Christ church—better 
known as the Old North church—-from the belfry of 
which were hung the lanterns—‘one if by land and two 
if by sea”—that signaled to Paul Revere the approach of 
the British on the memorable night preceding the battles 
of Lexington and Concord. This is the oldest church in 
Boston, dating from 1723, and is as quaint as it is his- 
torical, filled with relics. It is still used as a place of 
worship by the Episcopal church, and entrance can be 
had at almost any time by applying to the sexton, close 
at hand. 

Opposite the Old North church, leading out of Salem 
street, is Hull street, which takes you to the quaint old 
Copp’s Hill burying ground, containing, among many 
others of interest, the tomb of the Reverend Cotton 
Mather. This was the second cemetery established in 
Boston, and was set apart for its present use in 1659. 
There is a good distant view of the Bunker Hill monu- 
ment from here, right across the stream. Indeed, one 
of the British batteries was established on a portion of 
this very burying-ground. 

Going down Hull to Salem street again, turn to the 
right and keep on to Prince street, where’ another turn to 
the right will bring you, in three blocks, to the bridge 
to Charlestown. A car marked Bunker Hill carries you 
across the mouth of the Charles river and through City 
square to Wapping street, where you should get off, and 
g0 a block to the right to the gate of the Navy Yard. 
At the Wapping street gate you can obtain permission 
to enter, for visitors are allowed about the reservation 
freely between sunrise and sunset. The yard covers 
Moulton’s Point, where the British landed for the battle 
of Bunker Hill. Its chief attraction to visitors, nowever, 


is the frigate Constitution—“Old Ironsides,” immortal 
for her victory over the Guerriere in the War of 1812— 
which is moored alongside the granite sea wall at the 
southern end, A modern war vessel is usually at the 
yard and affords an opportunity for an interesting com- 


Greater Poston by Broomstick Crain. 





parison of the old and new navy. There are also a rope- 
walk, a dry-dock, and a Naval museum that are well 
worth taking a little time to look over. 

Back at the corner of Wapping street you can take the 
Bunker Hill car again to Monument street, which leads, 
by a short walk, to Bunker Hill monument—probably 
the most famous monument in this country, unless one 


excepts the Washington monument. On returning, the 
conductors of surface cars will, upon request, furnish 
free transfers to passengers to change at City square for 
the elevated trains which run in the subway to Park 
street. Here one may again transfer free of charge .o 
any one of the many surface lines running into Park- 
street station. 

The Park-street station of the subway is practically 
the central point of Boston’s railway system. Here the 
elevated trains may be taken in either direction, to 
Charlestown or to Roxbury; and here many lines of sur- 
face cars running to the suburbs find their terminus. 
The State house, the public buildings of the city, the Old 
Granary burying-ground—where are the graves of three 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, including 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams; of the parents of 
Franklin, of the victims of the Boston Massacre, and of 
James Otis and Paul Revere; the Old South church, 
King’s chapel, the oldest Boston graveyard, the monu- 
ments on the Common, and many other points of inter- 
est are close at hand; so it is always in the line of the 
sightseer’s march. Let us, then, make this the starting 
point of two or three of our trolley trips. 

Cambridge should certainly have the spare time of one 
day. At Park street take any dark red surface car that 
goes to Harvard square. It will come out into the open 
air on Boylston street, just inside the Public Garden, 
and then run through Boylston street to Massachusetts 
avenue—which, by the way, is one of the longest streets, 
from end to end, in the world, traversing as it does the 
breadth of Boston into Milton, and the length of Cam- 
bridge out through Arlington and Lexington to Concord. 
From Boston the car crosses into Cambridge by the 
Harvard bridge over the Charles river. Passing the 
Cambridge City hall with its graceful clock tower on 
the right, you get the first glimpse of the Harvard elms 
at Quincy street, and skirt the college yard to Harvard 
square. After your visit to Harvard—which is “too 
numerous to mention” in such a brief sketch as this— 
cross Massachusetts avenue to Garden street, which 
rounds the lower end of Cambridge Common, and two or 
three minutes will bring you to the famous elm under 
which Washington first took command of the American 
army. The elm stands directly in front of the buildings 
of Radcliffe College. The car that passes here from Har- 
vard square goes out by the Harvard Astronomical Ob- 
servatory—one of the most interesting places in the 
Boston district—and the Harvard Botanic garden. 

For the moment, however, turn to your left, around 
the corner of Mason street, and you will come to Brattle 
street, where another turn, to the right this time, will 
bring you, after a short walk, to Longfellow’s home—a 
fine old colonial house which Washington used as his 
headquarters during the siege of Boston. It stands back 
from the street, across which is the plot of ground kept 
open as a public park by the Longfellow Memorial Asso- 
ciation, in order that the view over the Charles so much 
loved by the poet may never be cut off. Cross this little 
park and you will find a car line to take you to Mt. 
Auburn—- the beautiful “City of the Dead,” containing 
the graves of almost all of Boston’s later notables—pass- 
ing on the way Elmwood, James Russell Lowell’s home 
for many years. From Mt. Auburn you can take the 
trolley back to Boston, following the same route, after 
you leave Harvard square, by which you went out. 

If you have not long to stay about Boston, the Cam- 
bridge trip may be extended to Lexington and Concord, 
but the two excursions are better separated. The ride to 
Concord is a delightful one, and can now be made by 
taking an elevated train to the Sullivan-square terminal, 
and transferring to a “Lowell” car which runs through 
Lexington and Concord, mainly along the line of march 
of the British on that April morning in 1775. 

Of course you will stop over in Lexington, where 
stands the monument “Sacred to Liberty and the Rights 
of Mankind,’ and the “green” that was the rallying 
place of the Americans. The Buckman Tavern, the 
boulder that marks the line of the minutemen, and the 
Town house, with its Memorial hall, are all clustered 
conveniently together. At Concord is the old North 
bridge, and the statue of the Minuteman that bears 
Emerson's famous lines, the battle ground, and a quaint 








museum of historical relics; but of course the town is 
full of literary shrines, too—the birthplace of Thoreau, 
the homes of Emerson, Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller, the 
Alcotis, and the Sleepy Hollow cemetery, where you may 
see the graves of Emerson, Hawthorne, and Thoreau. 
Sudbury, just south of Concord, may profitably be 
visited if there is an opportunity, for the Wayside Inn 
is there, still open as a quaint old tavern. 

For sheer pleasure-riding there are many trolley trips, 
all of which may be given some definite objective point 
of interest. One of the prettiest is out to Brookline and 
the reservoir, and beyond to Newon, Auburndale, and 
Wellesley, the seat of the great women’s college. This 
ride may well be divided, too, for Brookline, the richest 
town in the United States, is also the most beautiful of 
Boston’s suburbs, and the ride out and back can be 
taken by different routes, so as to include as many as 
possible of the fine residence streets and boutevards. 
From the Park-street station there are several lines of 
cars—some light blue and others brown—designated for 
the Reservoir, Chestnut Hill, or Newton boulevard. 
From the Public Garden opening of the subway they 
pass the Natural History Museum, the buildings of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Trinity Church, 
where Phililps Brooks preached, the Public library, and 
the Harvard Medical school on Boylston street, follow- 
ing the same road as the Cambridge cars to the Harvard 
bridge, where they turn into Beacon street, and between 
the Fens—the Back Bay park—and the Charles River 
basin. Along a broad avenue the car runs in a roadway 
of turf, with a saddle-path at one side and carriage drives 
on either hand. Here are some of the finest private 
estates in the country, making a remarkable community, 
for Brookline, though it clings by preference to the old- 
fashioned town form of government, with a board of 
selectmen and yearly town meetings, has yearly revenues 
and expenditures~equal to those of the whole state of 
New Hampshire. 

The Chestnut Hill reservoir is the end of one of the 
car routes, and there is the big pumping station of the 
Boston water works. The view from the hill is one of 
the best to be had anywhere about Boston. If you want 
to “make one trip of it,” you can get an easy connection 
for Auburndale and Wellesley in Brookline, but the ride 
through this splendid suburb is enough for a short ex- 
cursion by itself, and it would be better to go to the 
further places another time, taking the Auburndale car 
in the subway at Park street. 

Boston’s park system is the model for the world, and 
every visitor should try to get some idea of its extent 
and character. The chief pleasure-ground in the chain 
of parks with which the city has adorned itself is Frank- 
Jin park, which, thanks to the elaborate system of free 
transfer, may be reached from anywhere “in-town’ for 
a single fare. You can either take a Franklin-Park sur- 
face car on Washington street, or Park-street subway, 
and go directly to the gate, or you can take any cross- 
town surface car to Dudley street and Grove Hall and 
transfer, or you can take the elevated to the Dudley- 
street terminal, transferring there to a surface car 
brought up to the elevated level. Franklin park, named 
after Boston’s first great Bostonian, covers 518 acres, and 
includes Schoolmaster hill, where Ralph Waldo Emerson 
once taught. 

The Arnold Arboretum—Harvard’s great museum of 
living trees, which is a part of the park system—may be 
approached either from Forest Hills or Jamaica Plain, 
cars for either of which points are to be found on Wash- 
ing street, down town, or by connection, as in the case 
of Franklin park, at Dudley street. Marine park, in 
South Boston, is worth visiting, too, any scarlet-painted 
car marked City Point taking you there. This park is 
along the water’s edge of Boston harbor, while across an 
inlet, spanned by a bridge, is Fort Independence, where 
many famous prisoners of war have been confined, 
notably Mason and Slidell. The Bay View cars of the 
City Point lines run around the hill known in Revolu- 
tionary days as Dorchester Heights, where Washington 
surprised the British with earthworks thrown up in the 
night, and caused them to evacuate Boston. The Perkins 
Institution for the Blind, the school of Laura Bridgman 


and Helen Keller, is in South Boston, on the way to 
Marine park. 

The Blue Hills Reservation, in Milton, which can be 
reached by Ashmont and Milton cars—taken either down 
town on Washington street, or Park-street subway 
(‘cross town” route), or at Dudley-street elevated station 
—includes Harvard’s meteorological observatory, where 
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Warming and Ventilation. 





COPIPANY WHOSE ACTIVITIES COVER 
A WIDE RANGE, 


> 


vhe Fuller & Warren Company, through the manager 
their warming and ventilating department, B. W. 
Kinney, With an office at 43 Milk street, Boston, extend 
4 hearty greeting to the host of school people who will 
visit Boston during the second week of July, and hope 
to meet all of their old friends and goodly numbers of 
new ones during this coming meeting of the National 
iducational Association. 

The Fuller & Warren Company (established in 1831) 
have, during the past fifteen years, maintained this de- 
partment for installing heating, ventilating, and sani- 
appliances in schoolhouses, hospitals, and other 
public buildings, exclusively. There is hardly a New 
Mneland town where the Fuller & Warren apparatus is 
well and favorably known—but they have not con- 


tary 


not 














PARKER STREET SCHOUL, BACK BAY, BOSTON. 


fined their efforts to New England, since they have 
! school buildings from Maine to Virginia, in 
Wyoming, and in very many of the intervening states. 
They show at the beginning of this article photo- 
graphic reproduction of a new city of Boston school- 
house equipped with the Fuller & Warren apparatus. 
This is the Munroe-street primary building, an eight- 
room building of first-class construction throughout. 
rhe next picture shown is of a forty-room high school 
building nearing completion at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
while lower down on the page are pictures of the new 
six-room school building on Parker street, in the Back 
Bay district of Boston (designed so that it may readily 
be increased to a twelve-room building), and an eight- 
room grammar school building completed last fall in the 
city ef Montpelier, Vt. Montpelier is one of the coldest 





equippe 

















EIGHT-ROOM PRIMARY SCHOOLHOUSE, MUNROE ST, 
(ROXBURY DISTRICT), BOSTON. 





cities in New England, a temperature of forty degrees 
veiow zero not being unusual in midwinter. 
ney in this issue may be seen pictures of the 
mpi ae portable schoolhouses, of which Boston 
uilt a goodly number during the past two years, 
and an especia'ly attractive two-room building re-ently 
ompleted for the town of Winchester, seven miles out. 
here is no building teo small for the Fuller & Warren 
ompany to be interested in, and there is no building to» 
arse for the Fuller & Warren Company to heat and ven- 
ate satisfactorily, whether it be in the cold region of 
® extreme north, or in the warm southern states. 
rhe Fuller & Warren Company make and insta'l auto- 
tlie flushing water-closets (designed especially for 
oolhouse use) as well as their cremating closet sys- 
, this latter for buildings which cannot have sewer 
water connections. 
rr of the newer school buildings have been equipped 
ith motor-driven fans, which ensure an abundance of 
h air during every day in the year; and it is gener- 
7 conceded that a fan-furnace system provides the 
Om efficient as well as the most economical method for 
‘eating and ventilating school buildings. Both of the 


a) 











Soston buildings shown above, and the Niagara high | 





school building as well, are heated by the Fuller & War- 


ren fan furnace system; and they have many more, 
which space will not allow them to show here. 

















NEW EIGHT-ROOM SCHOOLHOUSE, MONTPELIER, VT. 


Call upon them, or telephone to them (Main 595), or 
drop them a line, and they will gladly show you just as 
many of Boston’s newér school buildings as you may be 


| interested in, or have the time to visit. If they cannot 
find in Boston proper just such a building as you want to 
see, they will gladly escort you to some suburb where 
it ean surely be found. 














NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


The Fuller & Warren Company have on file at their 
Boston office, 43 Milk street, nearly 2,000 plans of school- 
houses of all sizes and types, which they will be pleased 
to show to interested callers. 
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Look us up 
in Boston 
N. E. A. 





G. W. HOLDEN, President 





HOLDEN 





aciemmiaeetiaeienes 


Now is the Time when School Boards 
NOT ALREADY USING THE 


‘Holden System for Preserving Books ” 


SHOULD INVESTIGATE THE VALUE AND ADVANTAGES OF 


H 0 LDE., NV ’S B OOK C 0 / E. RS  aemen he sige and Germproof. 


HOLDEN'S SELF-BINDERS 
HOLDEN'S TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Give Heed 


Make a trial of this “‘System”’ on your NEW books and those in Good Condition. 
Look up the Hearty Endorsements we submit from Prominent Educators. 


, Your Board Cannot Afford to Operate Under 
the Free Text-Book Law Unless the 
, Articles are Used in Conjunction. 


PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, ASS. 


to the Economy and Cleanliness derived from 
the use of these articles in the schoolroom. 


For making INSTANT Repairs 
> to any Damage occurring to 
the INSIDE of the ‘books. 








Samples 


‘* Holden ”’ 


Free 





M, C. HOLDEN, Secretary 











BOSTON S PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 

Two years ago the Boston school board found itself 
confronted with the problem of providing quickly, and 
at small expense, for an unexpected increase of several 
hundred in its school population. There was no money 
available for permanent schoolhouses enough to accom- 
modate this large number of new pupils, and a full 
year’s time would have been required for the erection of 
such buildings, if the money had been available. In this 
emergency suggested that -one-room portable 
schoolhouses be built in the yards adjoining the larger 
buildings. Within a month more than twenty of this 


it was 


novel type of school buildings had been erected and fur- 
no child was obliged to remain in the stre>2ts. 


nished, and 


ler & Warren heating and ventilating plant, modern ad- 
justable desks, modern blackboards, etc., was found to 
be about $1,800; and they are so constructed that they 
may be taken apart in a few hours, and moved by wagons 
to other districts as needed. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEFARTMENT, N. E. A. 








Program of Exercises, July 8, 2.30 P. M. 
MECHANICS BUILDING, 
arranged by 
BARONESS ROSE POSSE. 
There will be the most varied, elaborate, and artistic 
physical culture exhibition, at the Boston meeting, July 





2. Gymnastics for fourth and fifth grades class 
from Dillaway school, Boston, taught by Miss Cordelia 
G. Torrey. 

3. Gymnastics for sixth and seventh grades. Class 
from Lincoln school, Brookline, Mass., taught by Hartsig 
Nissen, supervisor physical training. 

4. Gymnastics for high and normal schools. Class 
from Posse Gymnasium, taught by Miss Grace M. Gilman. 

5. Applied gymnastics, suitable for colleges, univer- 
sities, or any classes of adults who have had continuous 
physical training. 

a. Club swinging. Class from public gymnasium, Bath 
department, city of Boston, taught by John J. Driscoll. 

b. Fencing, members of the Boston Athletic Associa- 











We print just above a picture of one of these portable 
picture showing the interior. 
Care was taken to have each of these little buildings well 
lighted and perfectly heated and ventilated. The total 
cost of each of these portable buildings, including a Ful- 


buildings, and another 





A ONE-ROOM PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSE. A 








6-19, that has ever been attempted in the National Edu- 
cational Association. 

1. Gymnastics for Primary Grade Class from Boston 
Public Schools, taught by Miss Mabel L. Pray, supervisor 
physical training, Toledo, Ohio. 





ONE-ROOM 





PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSE (INTERIOR). 


tion, taught by M. M. Pianelli. 


c. Aesthetic exercises. Class from M. B. Gilbert’s 


normal school of dancing, taught by Mr. Gilbert. 


d. Basket ball. Alumnae of Malden high school, 
Malden, Mass., and Posse Gymnasium, Boston. 
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College and School Diplomas 


In Steel, Copper and Lithography 


JOHN A. LOWELL & CO. 
147 Franklin St., Boston 

SCIENC Teachers and all interested in instruction 

should visit the SHOW-ROOMS of the 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY. 


For location, time of special lectures, etc., see official program. 


~ Need A Shampoo? 


if so, take a Scientific one while in Boston. 


Our method is unique ; the shampoo is preceded by Swedish massage, our cleans- 
ing applications are especially prepared, and an invigorating tonic is afterward ap- 
plied, leaving the hair soft and pliable, with a remarkable lustre. 


MISS A. G. LYFORD, Hair Specialist, 


FROM THE SCHENSTROM INSTITUTE, PARIS. 


410 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 























from Chicago July 1 to 10. Return limit August 31. Via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
‘Railway 


Thro’ train service from Chicago to Denver. A vacation 
among the Rockies will be a good investment in health and 
strength and contentment. Moderate charges at hotels, 


boarding houses and ranches. 
Complete information on request. 


W. W. HALL, N. E. P. A. 369 Wa hington St., Boston, Mass. 




















TWO-ROOM SCHOOLHOUSE IN WINCHESTER, MASS. 


didly lighted, perfectly heated and ven- 
tilated by the Fuller & Warren combina- 
tion system, and equipped with modern 
sanitary appliances throughout. This is 
but one of many small buildings which 
in our New England 


AN IDEAL TWO-ROOM COUNTRY 
SCHOOLHOUSE. 


The accompanying picture represents a 


new two-room schoolhouse recently com- have been erected 


leted for the town of Winchester, Mass., towns during the past few years, and 
near the Wedgemere station of the Bos- shows what can be done for a little money 
‘on & Maine railroad. A _ veritable little in the way of small, but complete, school- 


€m of schoollHouse architecture; splen- houses of artistic construction. 





3 25 and 27 Temple Plac¢ 
Weber's 


Elevator Entrance, 33 West 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Restaurant 





Open until 
10 P, I. 


USE THE BEST . 








For DRAUGHTING & SKETCHING—Eagle No. 314 Draughting, 251 Nerograph 
Ragle No. 284 Inspector, 284 Magnum-Bonum 


‘* FREE HAND DRAWING—Eagle Standard Nos. 1%, 2, 2% 
‘¢ VERTICAL WRITING—Eagle Vertical Pens Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6,7, 8 


‘* SEMI-SLANT WRITING—Eagle Nos. 71, 72, 73, 600, 610, 630, 680 

‘¢ SLANT or ORDINARY WRITING—Eagle Nos. 120, 170, 410, 480, 560 
COLORED PENCILS and COLORED SOLID CRAYONS —all colors. 
EAGLE PENCIL COMPASS No. 569 has no equal 





SEND FOR SAMPLES. Mention this publication. 


Eagle Pencil Company 


New Work 
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ORGAN IN WOOLSEY HALL, YALE UNIVERSITY. 


HIS organ, which has just been completed, is the latest and best 
example of college organs built by us. 
Among others are the following: 


New England Conservatory of Music, Boston.| Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge. Mass. 
Groton School, Groton, Mass. New Church Theological School, Cambridge. 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. Lafayette College, Easton, Penn. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 





We also refer to fifteen hundred and fifty 
_ others in churches throughout the country. 


‘Dutchings-Votey Organ Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PITTSBURG 
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OZODONT 


THE FAVORITE 


ooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can. 


HALL & woekel- dew YORK 
ANTIQUE BOOK STORE 


Basement Old South Meeting House, 
Milk Street, BOSTON, P. O. Box 2068. 
Dealers in Second-hand Books, Pamphlets, and 

Magazines of every description. 
Telephone, Main 1966-3. 


Menauhant Hotel 


Menauhant (Cape Cod), Mass. 


Directly on the beach. Grand water view. Cli- 
entéle of the best. The purest of Spring Water. 
Noted for its excellence of cuisine and service. 
Yachting unsurpassed. Fine roads. Golf, ping 
pong, music. Absolutely the coolest spot and 
most luxurious bathing on Atlantic Coast. From 
June to October. Booklets on application, 

FLOYD TRAVIS, Proprietor, 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


OF EVERY KIND 





Owing to our enforced removal 


At Greatiy Reduced Prices 


VERTICAL AND HARVARD PENS A SPECIALTY 
COME AND GET SAMPLES 


An exceptional opportunity to buy anything in 
our tine. 


GEORGE F. KING &CO. 


38 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, 





RAILROAD FARM SCHOOL. 





The Missouri State University is tak- 
ing its school of agriculture to those un- 
able to attend the school. A modern pas- 
senger coach has been fitted up with 
charts and agricultural books, and teach- 
ers and lecturers are giving instruction 
at the homes of the farmers. The exper- 
imental trip was made several months 
ago, and was so successful that the enter- 
prise passed from an experiment to a reg- 
ularly-established department of the agri- 
cultural college. 

George B. Ellis, secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture, and H. J. Waters, 
dean of the agricultural college, contrived 
cer. A car was 


tne demonstration 

borrowed from the Missouri Pacific rail- 
road comp?” and after being fitted up 
with the 1 sary eprlianeces was sent 
dow> the ‘~~ Mountain railroad on an 
exr--*r en? ‘rin. stopping only at the 
srrell stat’ The enterprise was s’c? 
a sv ecess * it was decide to use it not 
only for small tewns, bvt for the 
larger or well. The car meetings 
hronght larger crowds in the small 
towns *" did the old-style meetings in 
the larrer towns. 


The er itself is an ordinary passencer 
coach f+‘-4d up in mvch the same style as 
a “gospel car.” The seats are removed 
ot one end. maine recom for the lecturer’s 
stand. A magic lantern is used to throw 
views on a screen at one end of the car. 
These views are taken from the experi- 
mental farm at Columbia, and show the 
methods of farming on this farm. which 
is considered a model one. Different 
varieties of fruit. grasses. stock and other 
farm products are also shown. 

Seattered about the car are specimens 
of important grasses and forage plants, 
erch as alfalfa, cow peas, soy beans. va- 
rious clovers and the grasses adapted to 
the different sections of the state. All 
the standard types of corn are shown and 
the class of soil to which the varieties 
are hest adapted is explained by the in- 


etructor. There is a collection of con- 
centrated feeding stuffs, such as linseed 
meal, cotton seed meal, gluten 
meal with an accompanying chart 
echowing their comparative value for 
feeding cattle for beef and dairy pur- 
noses All the commercial fertilizers 
and the results of these experiments are 
shown in the car 


In the hortieuJf{nral department there 


are shown properly grown fruit trees, il- 
lustrating the best methods of shaping 
and pruning them, typical commercial 
varieties of fruit anu spraying apparatus, 
with demonstrations of their proper use. 
The symptoms of the various diseases to 
which farm fruits are subjected are il- 
lustrated by pictures, and the fruit itself, 
so that anyone may learn to detect the 
disease and prevent its spread. 

One of the most interesting exhibits is 
that of insect pests. In this may be 
found all kinds of insects, from the seven- 
year locust, with a Latin name a yard 
long, to the tiny bark bug with an equally 
long name. The agricultural college 
keeps an eye on all these insects with a 
view to exterminating them. Professor 
Stedman of the agricultural college is the 
entomologist. A rogues’ gallery of all 
garden and farm insects is kept, and be- 
side each specimen is a complete list of 
the crimes he has committed, together 
with the quickest and cheapest way of 
exterminating him. 

A library is carried with the car. It 
contains books and periodicals on the 
subiects of interest to farmers. 

The lecturers with the car are H. J. 
Waters, F. B. Mumford, J. C. Whitten, 
YD. F. Lucky, D. A. Robnett and N. F. 
Murray. Fach teacher lectures on a 
special subject. Dr. Waters, who is dean 
of the agricultural college and director 
of the experimental farm, snea's on “Cat- 
tle Feeding,’ “Improving the Fertility of 
Soil,” “Alfalfa, Clover. Cow Peas and 
jrasses,” “The Agricultural College and 
Experimental Station.” F. B. Mumford, 
professor of animal husbandrv, lectures 
on the same subiects as Dr. Waters. J. 
“™. Whitten, horticulturalist, lectures on 
“Profits in Commercial Orcharding,”’ 
“Profits in Small Fruit Growing,” “Plant- 
ine. Cultivating and Management of the 
Orehard.” “Insect Pests and Fungus Dis- 
eases and Their Prevention.” Dr. Lucky, 


who is state veterinarian. lectures on 
“Care of the Horse,” “Hoge Cholera,” 
“Blacklez.” “Control of Contagious Dis- 


eases.”” D. A. Robnett, president of the 
Missovri Hortienltural Society. lectures 
on “Orchard Management and Apple 
Crowing.” N. F. Murray lectures on 
“The Canning Industry.”—Kansas City 
Star. 





BOSTON GLASS GOING TO INDIA. 


DARK SCHOOLROOMS THERE CAN BE LIGHTENED 


BY SILVER GLASS MADE ONLY IN THIS CITY. 
Fame of a certain Boston-made glass, 
which is capable by a peculiar process of 
manufacture of diffusing and virtually in- 
creasing the light available for darkened 
rooms, has been spreading rapidly during 
the last few years, and this week a letter 


came to the makers, Redding, Baird & 
Company, 83 Franklin street, Boston, 
from far-away Mussoorie, United Prov- 


ince, India, for some of this glass for the 
windows of schoolrooms of their district. 
These rooms, especially during the so- 
called rainy season, are dark, and cannot 
well be afforded more window space. The 
authorities were quick to recognize the 
advantages, therefore, of a kind of glass 
which can seemingly “gather in” new light 
from the same amount of window surface, 
and it is a distinct tribute to the Boston 
manufacturers that the fame of their 
glass has won its way to such a far-away 
part of the world and created a demand 
there for it. The Baird Hand-Made Silver 
Glass, as this product is always called, 
was perfected after long study of scien- 
tific principles by John C. Baird, of Red- 
ding, Baird & Company. It is ripp'ed 
ewhat like cathedral glass, but is pure 
white is character, and thus is specially 


son 


beneficial in transmitting and diffusing 
light. The use of silver glass increases 
many fold the natural light obtainable, 
and makes it restful to the eyes. These 


characteristics apparently explain why the 
people of India were eager to come so far 
to buy their window glass. 


YALE’S NEW ORGAN. 





The new $30,000 pipe organ in Yale Col- 
lege will attract the attention of educators 
for several reasons: Because of the inex- 
tricable interweaving of music and other 
forms of education; because the instru- 
ment is in one of the foremost colleges of 
country; and because in some re- 
spects it is the most remarkable organ in 
the world Nothing has made greater 
than organ building; an “up-to- 
organ of twenty-five years ago being 
to-day perilously near an antique. The 
new organ has every modern im- 
provement, including many devised espe- 
cially for it. The faculty, in the most 
public manner, attribute the excellence of 
the instrument to the “liberal interpreta- 
tion of the of the contract, by 


the 


strides 


date ” 


Yale 


” 


Lerms 


INDERGARTEN MUSIC. 


Summer 
Normal 
Classes 


DURING JULY. 
Open Class Friday, July 10, 3 P. M. 


TICKETS ON APPLICATION, 
JOSEPHINE A. JONES, 
505 Huntington Chambers, 
30 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 








George S. Hutchings of the Hutchings- 
Votey Organ company of Boston, the 
largest and the most advanced builder of 
church organs in the world. 





PHILIPPINE FACTS. 


_ 


Has 50 volcanoes, 30 extinct. 

Coast line exceeds 11,444 miles. 

Height of highest mountain, 10,311 feet. 

Water ‘area three times as large as 
Texas. ; 

Cost of cabling to Manila, $1.75 a word. 
Be brief. 

Population about one and one-quarter 
that of Pennsylvania. 

Land area, 127,853 square miles, larger 
than New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Delaware combined, and twice 
as large as New England. 

When it is noon at Washington 
1.40 a. m. the next day at Manila. 

Manila bay can shelter the combined 
fleets of the world and not feel crowded. 

First class fare from New York to 
Manila via San Francisco, one way, 
$303.50; for servant, $225. 

Inhabited by 84 known tribe3; 21 Ne- 
gritos, presumably aboriginals; 16 Indo- 
nesian, and 47 Malayan. ; 

Population of Manila, 300,000. W'de 
streets, trolleys, electric lights, telephone 
and telegraph, beautiful plazas, public 
squares, gardens, and promenades, and all 
the modern improvements, including Mil- 
waukee beer, and yellow journalism. 

Total area equal to the combined area 
of New York west of Utica, New Jersey 
west of Trenton, all of Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, northern 
Florida, eastern Tennessee, eastern Ken- 
tucky, all of Ohio, the east half of the 
peninsula of Michigan, and nearly the 
whole of the province of Ontario, Canada. 
Or 7,000 square miles more than the area 
of the British isles. 

Staple products: 


it is 


Hemp, tobacco, sugar, 


copra, coffee, rice, cocoanuts, chocolate, 
corn, wheat, indigo, peanuts, all the 
cereals and vegetables of the United 


States, cinnamon, cloves, nutmegs, mace, 
betel, pepper, tea, and all the variable 
products of the spice islands. In metals: 
Gold, copper, lead, iron, sulphur. Also, 
coal, granite, marble, and petroleum. 
Also, millions of acres of wood'and, con- 
taining 665 known kinds of wood, includ- 
ing nearly every valuable kind of hard- 
wood. —W. J. Ballard. 





IN DEFENCE OF A BROTHER. 


[The Florida kxponent serves up a 
brother’s defense so neatly that we can- 
not resist the temptation to pass it 
along. ] 

The editor of the Chicago School 
Weekly is getting a good deal of free ad- 
vertising just now, but not of such a kind, 
however, as would likely be conducive to 
the further enlargement of his bump of 
self-esteem. In an address at a recent 
meeting of the Principals’ association he 
took oecasion to object to the use of 
Shakespeare in schools, characterizing 
him as “a cheap punster,” “ignorant,” 
“coarse,” etc. The newspapers have 
taken the matter up and are roasting him 
“to the Queen’s taste.” Which, by the 
way, we think is all wrong. Everybody 
has got to make an ass of himself at least 
once in a life-time, and the editor of the 
Weekly’s turn had come that day—for 
which he should not be held to blame. 
We have all of us perhaps said about as 
foolish things, at one time or another; 
and doubtless the editor of the Weekly is 
now quite as much ashamed of his bad 
break as we ever were of ours. Don’t b2 
too hard upon him, gentlemen; when a 
man has said as idiotic a thing as that, 
memory is an avenger sufficient for all the 
demands of justice. Additional punish- 
ment would become indefensible cruelty. 
Let him alone. Men have reformed and 
become good citizens even after worse 
offenses, 








The 
Oak Grove 
CREAMERY 


445 Boylston Street, cor. Berkeley Stree; 
N. L. MARTIN, Proprietor 


Half way between the Walker 
Building where you register, and 
Mechanics Building where the con- 
vention is held. 

A few rods from the Public Li- 
brary, the Art Museum, and a 
score of places of particular in- 
terest to conventionists. 


THE BEST THE MARKET 
AFFORDS AT 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Best Restaurant 
In Boston 


WABASH. 


42nd ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


National Educational Association 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


BOSTON, MASS., JULY 6--10, 1903. 




















Tickets will be sold by and via the Wabash Line 
at greatly reduced rates, the rates approximately 
being one regu'ar one-way tare, pius $2.0), tor the 
round trip. Tickets will be on saie on or about 
July 1st to 5th. and will be good, returning, to leave 
Boston on or before July !2th; but upon deposit of 
tickets with Joint Agent and payment of 50 cents, 
tickets will be extended tu permit return as late as 
September Ist 


Via Niagara Falls. 


The Wabash is the only line from Kansas City 
St. Louis, Omaha,and Des Moives to Niagara Fal 5, 
having its wnrails. It al<o has it} own rails be 
tween Chicago and Detroit and Niagara Fa Is. 

On tickets reading via the Wabash Line, passen 
gers will have the pri ilege of stopping off at either 
Niagara Falls or Detroit, and may have choice of 
either boat or rail trip between Detroit and suffalo. 

The Wabash has rapid and superior service from 
Kansas City and Omaha, and Through Car Service 
from St. Louis, Chicago, and Detroit co Boston and 
New York. 

C. S. CRANE, 
Gen’! Pass, and Tkt. Agent, 
SL. LOUILs, MO. 

















HOTEL EMPIRE 


Telephone in Every Room. 
BROADWAY and 63d ST., N. Y. CITY. 
Rooms $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


From Grand Central 
station take cars mark- 
ed‘ Broadway to 
Fort Lee Ferry” and 
reach Hote) Empire in 
seven minutes. 


From Fall River 
Boats take *‘ 9th Ave. 
Elevated Train to 
59th St.,”’ from which 
Hotel Empire is only 
one minute’s walk. 





The Restaurant of the Hotel Empire is noted for 
the excellence of its cuisine, its efficient service 
and moderate prices. 





A greater number of 
street car lines pass 
the Hotel Empire than 
any other hotelin the 
clly. 


| Within ten minutes 
of all the theaters and 
great department 
stores. 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS EVERY EVENING. 


W. Johnson Quinn, Prop 


Send for booklet, 
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NEW SCHOOL LANTERN 
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PRICE WRITE 
VERY FOR 
MODERATE PARTICULARS 








































VMicINTOSH STEREOPTICON COMPANY 
ne CLARK UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL WORCESTER, MASS., JULY 13-25, 1902. 


Lectures and Laboratory Work. 























A Drama. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
by C. A. Bucunerm, Phil. Doc., F. C. P. | 


REVISED EDITION 


| Pres. G. STANLEY HALL. 12 Lectures on Pedagogy of the High School. 
12 Seminaries on Child Study. 
4 Evening Lectures. 





By HERMANN SCHOENFELD, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor Prof. W. H. BURNHAM. 11 Lectures on the Hygiene of Instruction. 
of German and of Continental History in the Colum. Pret, B. C. SANPORD ie paar ce cies sintilieate ' 
bian nivesity 7 . - BC. . vectures on the *sychology of Learning anc Teaching 
4 Unives ty, W ashington, D.C. | Daily demonstrations in Experimental Psychology. ; 
‘For the critical value of its introduction, the scholarly accuracy of its notes, and the beauty of its type and illus- | Prof. C. F. HODGE. - Lectures on Nature Study and Life; with daily Laboratory. 
rations, I know of no edition of WitneLM TELL that compares with it.” Field Work and excursions. 
Pror. I. PRESTON HOSKINS, Princeton, N. J. | Prof. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN, 12 Lectures Comparing Primitive Peoples with Children and 
" ; | Youth. (An entirely new course. ) 
CLOT H, FIFTY CENTS | Dr. H. H. GODDARD. 12 Lectures on Neurology. Laboratory work in Histology and 


Neurology four hours each day. 


O X FO R D | U N | V E R Pat | TY Pp R ESS EVENING LECTURES DAILY. 


American Branch, QI and 93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK For circulars and further information address LOUIS N. WILSON, Clerk. 














CONSISTING OF 


First Book in English for 3rd and 4th grades 
Language Lessons for Grammar Grades 
English Grammar for Grammar Schools 
These successful books are by the late Larkin Dunton, Head Master Boston 
Normal School, and Augustus H. Kelley, Master Lyman School, Boston, and ex- 
emplify the best educational methods of the day in teaching Language and Grammar. 





GEOGRAPHIES 


Dunton & Kelley’s Inductive Course in English 
BY CHARLES F. KING 


K i nN G's Recent Text-Books 


Master of the Dearborn School, Boston, and Presi- They are admirable in every respect. 
y 
dent of the Teachers’ Geography Club, Boston. |] Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic 
Books Il. to VIII. (A book for each school year.) 
ELEMENTARY GEOG RAPHY. Ready in June. Nichols’s Arithmetical Problems 
Price, 60c. Problems under al] subjects for the higher grammar grades, ircluding Alge- 
braic problems suitable for these classes. For supplementary or higher grade work. 
HOME GEOGRAPHY ) A concrete presentation The Nichols’s Graded a sees See rank among the most notable 
. text-books of the day and are extensively introduced, 

TYPE STUDY ' of geography by modern ‘¢ These books contain more points of excellence than I can here narrate. I 
r thods. have never heard any expression of dislike, but only words of the highest 

JOURNEY GEOGRAPHY ) oe approbation.””—D. P. Brown, Vice-Principal School No. 81, Baltimore. 


Nichols’s Graded Lessons are used by exclusive adoption in all public 


schools of city of Baltimore. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY. In preparation 
Nichols’s Progressive Arithmetics 


. In three books, Parts One, Two and Three 


These books are prepared to meet the requirements where a three-book series 
In making them the author has drawn largely from his Graded Lessons 


: s * ‘ * . » 
T ra i n i n g for G it | ze n Ss h | p | 1 seneg ty B for each year—that are proving so successful, many of the best 


features of which have been availed of with some new presentations of great educa- 
tional value. 











Used in all sections with great satisfaction. 


A TEXT-BOOK IN CIVICS jmteany | T. B. & CO. ALSO INVITE ATTENTION TO 
BY J. WARREN SMITH, FORMERLY SUPERIN- |] Meservey’s Text-Books in Book-keeping 
TENDENT OF SCHOOLS AT BAY CITY, MICH. | Single and Double Entry and Single Entry alone. 


P R A t 7 I C A L G R A Mi Mi A R | sean ade peed theres og for Beginners 


Bradbury’s Academic Geometry, etc. 
BY W. C. SAYRS, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS Bradbury’s Arithmetics — Practical—Elementary 
AT WILMINGTON, OHIO. isis: at Cogswell’s Lessons in Number for Primary Schools. 


By Francis Cocswe.it,—Supt. Schools, Cambridge, Mass. 





Samples sent: Graded lessons and Problems, 15 cents each; Inductive Course 
and Progressive Arithmetics, 25 cents each; Book-keeping, 30 cents Single Entry, 
LOT H RO P P U B LI S H I NG ty O M PA N VY a | 50 cents Single and Double Entry, Correspondence solicited. 
ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON | THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 
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A Dictionary of ENGLISH 
Biography, Geography, 
Fiction, etc. 





5000 Illustrations. 


A New and HEinlarged Hdition of 


Webster’s International Dictionary 


Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, etc. 


Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph. D., LL. D., United States Commissioner 


of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists and editors. 


Rich Bindings. 





THE AUTHORITY OF THE N. E. A. 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D., President ot Harvard University and 
the N. E. A., says: The International is a wonderfully compact storehouse 
The former edition has been in use in my office for 
The new edition now happily takes tts place. 


of accurate information. 
the past ten years. 


From IRWIN SHEPARD, Secretary National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Winona, Minn.: Webster's Int: rnational Dictionary is the standard 
authority for epelling in all publications of the National Educational 


Association. 





LET US SEND YOU FREE 


Our Chart of English Sourds, showing pronunciation indicated by the 
ordinary diacritical marks used in the schoolbooks. Tie sounds of the diacrit- 
ically marke! letters are taught in the public schools, also ‘“‘A Test in Pro- 
nunciation,’’ which is another valuable aid in the schoolroom. 








Specimen Pager, etc., 
Sent on Application. 


2364 Quarto Pages. 





Every School and Teacher 
Should Own a Copy of 
the New Edition. 





New Plates Throughout. 





faction. 
than the old. 


THE TEACHER’S CHOICE. 


From Rev. WILLIAM R. HARPER, Ph. D., D. D., President Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and National Council of N.E.A.: Webster's Inter- 
national lies on my table and I am constantly using it. The new edition ts most 
excellent and satisfactory. I find it abreast of the times. 

From J. G. SCHURMAN, D. Sc., LL. D., President Cornell Univer- 
sity: Ever since I purchased the earlier edition of Webster's Internationa, 
Dictionary for this office it has been in constant use and given complete satis- 
The new edition, as tt is richer, will also be better and more usefu/ 





1100 Pages. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 
with Glossary of Scottish Words and Phrases. 
1400 Illustrations. Size, 7 x 10 x 2 5-8 Inches. 


‘* First-class in quality, second-class in size.”—NicnoLas Murray Butter 





G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 

















VISITORS’ DIRECTORY. 


The Samuel Adams statue is in Adams 
square on Washington street. 

The Army and Navy monument stands 
on the highest point of the Common. 

The Athenaeum, a library containing 
100,000 volumes, is on Beacon street, be- 
tween Tremont and Park streets. 

Boffins Bower, 1031 Washington street, 
designed to assist working girls. 

The Boston Stone is found on going 
out of Hanover street into Marshall 
street. It is a round stone embedded in 
the wall, and this curious old landmark 
was originally a paint mill imported from 
England, and afterwards was famous as 
a starting point for surveyors. 

Boston University, Somerset 
near Beacon. 

“Brook Farm,’ West Roxbury, is now 
occupied by the Martin Luther Orphan 
asylum. 

The “Arnold Arboretum,’ Jamaica 
Plain, is an institution for the study of 
tree culture, with fine grounds. Open 
daily. 160 acres. Free. 

Mount Auburn cemetery, Cambridge, 
contains the memorial stones of Evere t, 
Agassiz, Longfellow, Lowell, Sumner, 
Booth, Holmes, Charlotte Cushman, Phil- 
lips Brooks, etc. Open daily. 

Forest Hills cemetery, Jamaica Plain, 
on Morton street, 225 acres. 

Christ church, Salem street, is the o'd- 
est church building now standing in the 
city. 

Copp’s Hill, North End, near the 
Charlestown bridge. It is now a famous 
burying ground in a section rich in his- 
toric material. 

Dorie hall, ground floor of the S‘ate 
House, contains statues of celebrated 
Massachusetts men, battle flags, and in- 
teresting relics-of many descriptions. 

The Everctt Statue, Public Garden. 

Fort Warren, George’s Island. 

The Garrison statue, Commonwealth 


street, 


avenue. 
King’s ““apel, Tremont street, corner 
of Schoo!: the interior is like that of one 


of the old city churches of London. 

The s-ene of the famous Boston Mass- 
acre was what is now the cofner of State 
and Exchange streets in front of the Old 
State house. 

The Old Granary burying ground is on 
Tremont street; was once a part of the 
Common. 

The Art Museum, Copley square. 

The Old Corner Bookstore, corner of 
Washington and School streets, was built 
in 1712, and at that time the ground had 
already become historic as the site of the 
dwelling of Ann Hutchinson. 

The birthplace of Franklin is at 17 
Milk street. 

Winthrop’s house stood on “the High 
street,” now Washington, nearly opposite 
the head of School street. 

The “Liberty Tree,” the elm under 
which the “Sons of Liberty” were organ- 
ized and beneath which the great “liberty 
m@etings’” were held, used to stand in 
front of a grocery shop on the southeast 
corner of Washington and Essex streets, 
and a tablet on the present building there 
marks the spot. 

The Publie library, Copley square. 

The Old State House, Washington 
street, head of State street. 

Bostonian Society’s room, Old State 
House, head of State street. 

The Washington statue, Public Garden, 

Trinity church, Copley square. 


New England Conservatory of Music, 
the great musical college of Boston, is on 
Huntington avenue. 

Marine Park, South Boston. 

Home of Samuel Adams, corner of 
Winter street and Winter place. Marked 
by a tablet. 

Site of Boston -Tea Party, opposite 
Liverpool wharf, on Atlantic avenue. 

Old South, corner Washington and 
Milk streets. 

Bunker-hill monument, Charlestown. 

Faneuil hall, Merchants’ row and 
Faneuil-hall square. 

State house, Beacon street. 
battle flags, war relics, etc. 

United States Navy Yard, Charlestown. 

Botanic garden or Harvard University, 
Garden street, Cambridge. 

Mineralogical Museum, Cambr.uge. 

Museum of Natural History, Boylston 
and Berkeley streets. 

Peabody Museum—Divinity 
Cambridge. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Copley square. 

Agassiz Museum, Cambridge. 

Barnum Museum of .vatural History, 
Tufts College, College Hill station. 

Kindergarten for the Blind, corner of 
Perkins and Day streets, Jamaica Plain. 

Women’s E. and I. Union, 264 Boylston 
street. 

Young Women’s Christian Association 
rooms, 40 Berkeley street. 

Y. M. C. Association rooms, corner 
Boylston and Berkeley streets. 

Y. M. C. Union rooms, 48 Boylston 
street. 

Old North church, Salem street. 

Old West church, corner of Cambridge 
and Lynde streets. 

Mass New Church Union, 16 Arlington 
street. 

United States Arsenal, Watertown. 

Ware collection of Blaschka glass 
models of plants and flowers, University 
Museum, Cambridge. 


Statuary, 


avenue, 


EDUCATION AT ST. LOUIS .EXPOSI- 
TION. 





By Howarp J. Rocers, 
Chief of Education, World’s Fair. 

The value of an educational exhibit is 
precisely of the same nature as a com- 
mercial or artistic exhibit. The perma- 
nent benefit to be derived from any sys- 
tematic exhibit lies in the opportunities 
for comparison which it affords, the in- 
vestigations which it inspires, and the ac- 
quaintances and friendships which it en- 
genders. The unity of the educational 
system in the United States is due in a 
large measure to the annual meetings of 
the National Educational Association, 
where methods are discussed and theories 
confirmed or condemned by educational 
leaders from every section of the coun- 
try. In a similar way an international 
exposition brings together for considera- 
tion and discussion the best methods in 
educational practice from all countries of 
the globe. 

Many far-reaching results are directly 
attributable to educational exhibits. The 
most notable of these are the develop- 
ment of the Industrial Art department of 
the South Kensington Museum, which 


was the direct result of the art exhibit at 
the Crystal palace exhibition in England, 
1851; the introduction of manual train- 
ing and industrial drawing into the 


United States ag a result of the exhibit 














in Philadelphia, at the Centennial ex- 
position of 1876, of the public schools of 
Boston and the school of applied me- 
chanics at St. Petersburg, Russia; the re- 
organization of the system of prelimin- 
ary instruction in France as the result of 
the unsatisfactory exhibit of the French 
schools at the exposition of 1878. 

The steady advance of education as a 
profession in the estimation of the people 
during the last twenty years has also 
tended to familiarize the public not only 
with the idea of an educational exhibit, 
but with its absolute necessity as a 
foundation for other exhibits of an ex- 
position. The theory upon which the 
classification for the Universal Exposi- 
tion of Paris, 1900, and the World’s Fair 
of St. Louis, 1903, is founded has for its 
central idea the interrelation and aepend- 
ence of the processes of the brain and 
hand of man, and the application of edu- 
cational methods to commercial and in- 
dustrial development. 

For this reason education becomes the 
first group in the classification, inasmuch 
as it is the source of ail progress. This 
idea has been of slow growth in this 
country, but was accepted none tne less 
heartily when its importance was real- 
ized. At the Columbian Exposition of 
1893 the difficulty of securing a separate 
building for education, and the troubles 
attendant upon its final locauon, are 
well known matters of record. At the St. 
Louis World’s fair of 1904 the question 
has never been raised. It has been taken 
for granted from the outset that one of 
the largest buildings of the exposition, 
and in the most accessible locality, must 
be devoted to educational interests. 








SALARY CAMPAIGN NENT. 


The United States is the richest nation 
on the globe. 

Those who have made her rich are the 
fruit of her public education. 

Where most has been done for educa- 
tion there is the greatest universal pros- 
perity. 

The United States means to be just. 

The teachers are more to her than her 
soldiers or policemen. : 

The teacher is not a hired man or 
woman, but is as precious as a mother. 

The schools receive twenty-five per 
cent. more per capita to-day than twenty 
years ago. 

But the nation’s wealth has increased 
100 per cent. more than twenty years 
ago. On any possible basis the children 
do not receive through their teachers 
one-half what they are entitled to. 

To set all the facts forth in bold array, 
the Journal: of Education will treat the 
subject exhaustively in eight issues be- 
ginning October 1, and will send the en- 
tire set for twenty-five cents. 

Order in advance. 

Call the attention of your friends to the 
matter, and have them send their names 
at once to Journal of Education, 29-A 
Beacon street, Boston. 


Mistress—“For mercy’s sake, Mary, 
what are you hanging out the clothes for 
before washing them?” 

Maid-—“The paper says, mum, it be go- 
ing to rain this afternoon. T thought I’d 
hang ’em out now while it’s pleasant. I 
can wash them just the same, you know, 
whether it rains or not.” 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS 


BIBLE READINGS AND RELIGIOUS 
EXERCISES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The supreme court of Nebraska holds, 
on a motion for a rehearing in the case 
of State vs. Scheve (93 Northwestern 
Reporter, 169) that the right of all per- 
sons to worship Almighty God according 
1o the dictates of their own consciences 
is declared by the constitution of that 
state to be a natural and indefeasible 
right. There is nothing in the constitu- 
tion and laws of the state, nor in the 
history of its people, upon which to 
ground a claim that it is the duty of gov- 
ernment to teach religion. The whole 
duty of the state with respect to religion 
is “to protect every religious denomina- 
tion in the peaceable enjoyment of its, 
own mode of public worship.” Enforced 
attendance upon religious services is for- 
bidden by the constitution, and pupils in 
a public school cannot be required either 
to attend such services, or to join in 
them. A teacher in a public school being 
vested during school hours with a gen- 
eral authority over his pupils, his re- 
quests are practically commands. It is 
immaterial whether the objection of a 
parent to his children attending and par- 
ticipating in a religious service conducted 
by a teacher in the schoolroom during 
school hours is reasonable or unreiso1- 
able. The right to be unreasonable in 
such matters is guaranteed by the consti- 
tution. The law does not forbid the use 
of the Bible in the public schools; it is 
not proscribed either by the constitution 
or the statutes; and the courts have no 
right to declare its use to be unlawful 
because it is possible or probable that 
those who are privileged to use it will 
misuse the privilege by attempting t9 
propagate their own peculiar theological 
or ecclesiastical views and opinions. The 
point where the courts may rightfully in- 
terfere to prevent the use of the Bible in 
a public school is where legitimate use 
has degenerated into abuse,—where a 
teacher employed to give secular instruc- 
tion has violated the constitution by be- 
coming a sectarian propagandist. 
Whether it is prudent or politic to per- 
mit Bible reading in the public school is 
a question for the school authorities, but 
whether the practice of Bible reading has 
taken the form of sectarian instruction 
is a question for the courts to determine 
upon evidence. It will not be presumed 
in any case that the law has been 
violated. Every alleged violation must 
be established by competent proof. 








“This author doesn’t seem to have made 
his mark as yet.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“The picture doesn’t show him with an 
elbow on his desk and resting his brow 
upon his hand, with a far-away, thought- 
ful look in his eyes.”—Chicago Record 
Herald. 


Charles—“Congratulate me, Aunt Jane; 
I’m the happiest man in the world.” 

Aunt Jane—“I suppose you mean by 
that that Clara has promised to be your 
wife?” 

Charles—“Yes. I asked her if she 
thought she could love a man like me, 
and she said she thought she could as she 
wasn’t very particular. Wasn’t it nice 
of her to put it in so sweet a way as 
that?” 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS, 19C5. 

June 8-July 31—Lenoir Academy, at Le- 
noir, Caldwell county, N. C, 

June 11-July 24—University of Texas, 
at Austin, Secretary, John A. Lomax. 

June 15-July 24—University of Ne- 
praska, at Lincoln, Address the registrar, 

June 15-August 15—Drake University at 
nes Moines, Iowa. Address, Professor 
Charles O. Denny. 

June 17-September 4—School of Educa- 
‘ion of the University of Chicago. Ad- 
dress the dean, Wilbur 8S. Jackman. 

June -- 22-July 3—Trans-Mississippi 
school of superintendence, at Omaha. 
Carroll G. Pearse. 

June 22-August 1—Ohio University, at 
Athens, O. Address Eli Dunkle, Athens, 
0. 

June 23-August 7—Mount Union Col- 
lege, Alliance, O. Secretary, William 
Soule. 

June 23-August 1—Summer School of 
the South, Knoxville, Tenn. Address P. 
Pp. Claxton, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, 

June 23-August 4—Fifteenth session of 
the Virginia Summer School of Methods 
at the University of Virginia. Address 
Superintendent E. C. Glass, Lynchburg, 
Va. 

June 25-August 5—University of Cali- 


fornia, at Berkeley, Cal. Address the 
registrar. 
June 29-July 26—Chicago Normal 
school, Address Principal Arnold 
Tompkins. 


June 29-September 4--Ott Schools of Ex- 
pression at Chicago. Address, Edward 
Amherst Ott, 725 Fine Arts building, 
Chicago. 

July 1-August 14—University of Michi- 
gan at Ann Arbor. 

July 6-August 14—Harvard Summer 
school at Cambridge, Mass. Address J. L, 
Love, 16 University hall, Cambridge. 

July 6-18—National Summer school at 
San Francisco. Address S. C. Smith, 321- 
325 Sansome street, San Francisco, Cal. 

July 6-August 15—Cornell University, 
at Ithaca. Address the registrar of -Cor- 
nell University at lthaca, N. Y. 

July 6-August 15—Syracuse University, 
at Syracuse. Address secretary of the 
summer school. 


July 6-August 29—Kindergarten train- 
ing school at Grand Rapids, Mich. Ad- 
dress the secretary, Clara Wheeler, 23 
Fountain street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

July 7-23—Summer School of Theology 
of Harvard University, at Cambridge. 
Address, Rev. Robert 8. Morison, Divinity 
library, Cambridge, Mass. 

July 8-August 15--New York University, 
at New York. Address the secretary of 
the summer session, University Heights, 
New York city. 

July 8-August 19—Columbia University 
at New York. Address the secretary of 
the university, Morningside Heights, New 
York city. 

July 13-25—The New School of Methods 
in Public School Music at Boston. Ad- 
dress American Book Company, Music de- 
partment, 100 Washington square, New 
York city. 

July 14-August 11—Martha’s Vineyard 
Summer Institute. Address Dr. William 
A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. 

At Cottage City, Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass. 4 

July 27-August 8—New School of Meth- 
ods in Public School Music at Chicago. 
Address Mary Reid Pierce, 512-531 Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago, 

July 14-August 20—Summer classes for 
the study of English at Fort Edward Col- 
legiate Institute, Fort Edward, N. Y. Ad- 
dress, Mrs. H. A. Davidson, 1 Sprague 
place, Albany, N. Y. 

July 21-August 7—Summer School of 
Science for Atlantic Provinces of Canada, 
at Chatham, New Brunswick. Address 
J. D. Seaman, Charlottetown, Prince Ed- 
ward Island. 








“Don’t you think it’s unwise,” said the 
first partisan, “to be too sanguine about 
your candidate?” 

“All right,” returned the other, “just 
wait till after election and then I’ll have 
a right to crow.” 

“That’s what you will, but I don’t 
think you’ll care to eat all you’ll have a 
right to.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


“The ladies asked Mrs. Huskeigh to join 
their athletic class. She laughed at them 
as she showed the muscles in her arm. 
They gasped and went away.” 

“Where did she get so much muscle?” 

“Hanging on a street car strap.”’— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION BUILDING 
201 COLUMBUS AVE., CORNER OF BERKELEY ST. 























AN INVITATION 
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It gives us great pleasure to extend to the delegates 
to the National Educational Association, a most cordial 
invitation to visit Boston’s largest shoe store during their 
visit to our city, 

We carry the largest stock of fine shoes of any retailer, 
displayed in cases which make -it easy to critically ex- 
amine them. Our line of special summer shoes for 
Mountain, Shore, and Country, is especially complete at 
very reasonable prices and we are the originators of 
the famous “Orthopedic” last. Teachers who appreciate 
fine-fitting shoes will be interested in seeing our “Ortho- 
pedic”’ shoes for men and women, which are recommended 
by the leading surgeons of America. 

Ask for a card and have explained to you our new 
record system: by leaving your name and size of foot 
you can always safely send by mail for a pair of shoes 
and be sure of getting a perfect fit. 

You will be very welcome and are requested to 
examine shoes and ask questions irrespective of any 
desire to purchase. 
$3.50 to $6.00 for women. 
$4.00 to $7.00 for men. 

Make appointments to meet your friends at our store. 


THAYER, MCNEIL & HODGKINS 


47 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


PRICES: ! 
































Grounds, 


Boston, Mass. 





> 


VISITING TEACHERS and their friends are cordially 
invited to The Youth’s Companion Building, where 
every opportunity will be gladly given them to witness | 
each stage in the process of preparing the paper and 
mailing it to its half-million families of readers. A com- 
petent guide will conduct them through the various 
departments and fully explain the work of each. The 
entire work of illustrating, printing, folding and mailing 
The Youth’s Companion, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried on in 
this building. The “Teachers’ Room” will claim the 
attention of all who are interested in the School Flag 
Movement or the Improvement of School Houses and 


The Companion Building is one of the nearest 
points of interest to the Convention Headquarters. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers. 


/ 











VISITORS TO BOSTON 


DURING, THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION 


will find one of the first-class establishments for 


DRY GOODS 


Of the Best Classes 


Situated within a minute of Park St. Subway Station. 


HISTORIC VIEWS OF BOSTON AND VICINITY, 


Can be obtained free of charge by presenting a copy of this advertise- 
ment at the Stationery Department, where souvenirs of Boston are also 


to be found. 





Shepard, Norwell Co., 


WINTER STREET. 
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When You Visit Boston, 


BRING YOUR 


KODAK. 


Do not miss the opportunity to make pictures 


of the many 


Historical Places 


for which t':'s city and suburbs are noted. 
We offer \ou free use of our dark room, 
and can sup;!y you with plates or films for 
your camera. 
Our Developing and Printing Department 
can turn out finished work in 24 hours. 
Have it done here and save possible disap- 


pointments. 


ROBEY-FRENCH CO., 
34 Bromfield St., Boston. 


New England 
Photographic Headquarters. 


}: T 

During the past five years many teachers have 
visited Europe either in our conducted parties or 
under our care, We are always glad to advise in- 
tending travelers. Special arrangements for small 


private parties. Al! interested in foreign travel 
are invited to call or write. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO., 


Room 106, No, 14 Beacon St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





SEE BOSTON 


F. A. WATERMAN, the Boston Guide. 
Parties Leave at 9.30 and 2.30. 
Front of Park Street Church, Boston. 
3-Hour Trip, 50 Cents Each Person. 





Trolley Trips. 


TOURISTS should buy THE TROLLEY 
WAYFINDER. Gives trolley routes and in- 
formation throughout New England. Official 
publication N. E. Street Railway Club. 

Newsdealers, or by mail, 10c. 


JOHN J. LANE, Herald Bldg., Boston. 


ANSON TITUS, Antiquarian Examiner, 


Collaborator with Students of History and 
Genealogy. Difficult Questions a specialty. 
Boston Libraries and New England Archives 
intelli -ently consulted. Address No. 18 SOMER 
SET ST., BOSTON: N. E, Hist Geneal. Library. 


Mr. Titus has several lectures upon Amer 
ican History drawn from fresh sources, 


Correspondence Invited 


SMITH & McCANCE, 
Booksellers and Importers, 


NEW AND ANTIQUE BOOKS. 


A Full Line of Poreign and American Magazines 
and Periodicals. 


38 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Agents for A. A, WATERMAN & CO, FOUNTAIN PENS. 








Your Vacation 


Where will you spend it? Why not join a select 
party of cultured people and go to the beautiful 


wanie LAND OF EVANGELINE, 
... NOVA SCOTIA?... 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s fa- 
mous poem. Nova Scotia is an ideal vacation 
land — full of trout, salmon, shad, pine woods, 
and ozone. The nights are invariably cool and 
the air bracing. The tired brain-worker builds 
up faster than io any land we have ever visited. 
There areal) the fascinations of a foreign tour, 
including a taste of salt (only one night at sea). 
We shall conduct two parties this season—one in 
July and one in August — our tenth season. If 
you are thinking of gving to Nova Scotia, write 
us. Prospectus on recetpt of stamp. Address 


Editor “ EDUCATION,” 


50 Bromfield St, Boston, Mass. 





Common Sense-—Common Honesty is 
Sozodont, ancient and honorable. Liquid 
cleanses the teeth. Powder polishes 
them. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


be 
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The firm of Little, Brown & Co. is the 
oldest book and publishing house in Bos- 
ton, and is in the second century of its 
history, its origin dating back to 1784, 
when one E. Battelle kept a bookstore 
in Marlboro street, being that part of 
Washington street south of School, and 
north of Eliot. In addition to its pub- 
lications in general literature it publishes 
many books which are in use for supple- 
mentary reading and school libraries. 
The authors whose books are issued by 
Little, Brown, & Co. include Louisa M. 
Alcott, Dre Edward Everett Hale, Francis 
Parkman, Helen Hunt Jackson, Susan 
Coolidge, John Preston True, Louise 
Chandler Moulton, and Lily F. Wessel- 
hoeft. The retail, wholesale, publishing, 
and subscription departments now occupy 
four floors and basement of the building, 
No. 254 Washington street. 


OF PARTICULAR INTEREST. 


Outside of the historic landmarks, in- 
stitutions of learning, museums of art, 
ete., there is one institution maintained 
as a private enterprise, and which is 
famous far beyond the confines of Bos- 
ton, or the home of its daily visitors. 
Gridley’s, on Newspaper row, will par- 
ticularly appeal to a big majority of the 
30,000 or more teachers who will visit 
Boston within the next few days, all of 
whom must eat, and most of whom will 
wish and need to know where ‘they can 
get wholesome, well-cooked, and well- 
served food, at reasonable prices. Mr. 
Gridley is a leader. His hospitable doors 
are never closed. One visit to his Coffee 
house at 241-3 Washington street, or 
lunch counters at Williams court, just 
off Washington street, will convince you 
that his is the place to dine during your 
visit to the Hub. 








Mrs. Winslow’s ‘Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world: Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





It is the opinion of the cynical bache- 
lor that the original bone of contention 
was a rib.—Pittsburg Dispatch, 


FIRST THINGS IN BOSTON. 


[Continued from page 28.] 


MILLS. 

Causeway dam (Causeway street) 1646. 

Mill dam (Charlesgate) built 1820.—— 
Road open to travel, 1821.——Toll road 
until 1868. 

Mill creek where Blackstone street is, 
1646. Made into a canal.——Closed at 
Hanover street in 1826.——Open to Hay- 
market square until 1845. 

Mill pond from Haymarket square to 
Causeway street until 1822 














Wind mills for grinding corn—On 
Copp’s hill, 1632.——On the Common, 
1652. At South End, 1700.——On Fort 


Hill, 1741.——Roxbury Neck, 1794. 
BANKS. 


1784. First bank in New England, 
March 18. 

1837. First suspension of specie pay- 
ment, May 11. 

1838. Resumption of specie payment. 

1857. Second suspension of _ specie 
payment, October 14. 

1861. Third suspension of specie pay- 
ment, December 30. 

1879. Resumption of specie payment, 
January 1. 

FROG POND. 


1788. A small mud hole on Common. 
1826. Enclosed with coarse curp stones. 
1828. Named Crescent pond. 

1834. Enclosed with hewed curb 
stones, and renamed “Frog Pond.” 

1836. Bathing place for boys. until 
1876, when they were arrested and a stop 
put to it. 

1848. Paved with stone. 

1848. Supplied with Cochituate water 
through hydrant. 

ROXBURY NECK. 

1640. A gate erected at Boston Neck 
between Roxbury and Boston. Closed at 
night. 

1650.. Gate repaired at public expense. 

1696. Gate again repaired. 

1706. Embankment supplanted gate. 

1710. Embankment rebuilt of brick 
and stone. 

1710. Put in new gate and established 
a battery beside it. 

1742. Repaired gate and 
strengthened it. 

1776. Gates thrown open by Washing- 
ton’s army. 

1814. Gates and batteries strengthenel 
and improved by volunteer gates. 

1832. Gates abandoned and embank- 
ment dug away. 

1860. Ruins finally removed. 


BOSTON POLICE. 

1631. Six men to watch the town. 

1635. Citizens take turns watching 
by night. 

1636. A town “watch” established. 

1643. On duty from sunset to sunrise. 

1701. All house lights ordered extin- 
guished. 

1735. Policemen ordered to cry. hourly 
time of night and state of weather. This 
was kept up until 1821. 

1796. To carry a rattle—to give fire 
alarms. 


greatly 


STREET TRAVEL. 

First omnibus in use in 1833. 

First line to South End, Dock square 
to Canton street, 1846. 

Hourly omnibuses to Mt. Auburn put 
on 1846. 

First horse railroad open for pub‘ic 
travel in 1856. One went to South Bos- 
ton, one to Cambridge, and one to Rox- 
bury that year, and the next year to 
Charlestown and Somerville. In 1859 to 
Brookline, and in 1860 to East Boston. 

First double track line was laid on 
Tremont street in 1867. First Back Bay 
line in 1868. The system subway has 
been open five years, and the elevated 
two years. 

POST-OFFICE. 

1710. First American postal law. 

1714. First Boston post-office on Corn- 
hill (Washington street). 

1775. Removed to Cambridge. 

1776. April 25, removed from Cam- 
bridge to Boston. 

1816. Located Congress, corner Water 
street. 

1840. In Old Town House in 1840. 

1844. Moved to State street. 

1859. Moved to Summer street. 

1861. Moved to State street. 

1875. Occupied present building. 





“There is always room above,” said 
the man who thinks himself eloquent to 
the quiet stranger across the quick-lunch 
table. 

“We don’t state it just that way on our 
line,” remarked the stranger. “We take 
it for granted there is always room up 
in front,”—Cleveland Plain-Dealer, 


SUMMER HOTELS. 


-Lour Lodge 
DIGBY 


Nova Scotia 


The place for Rest, Recreation, and Recu- 
peration. Send for booklet. 


AUBREY BROWN, Mgr. 


Longfellow’s Wayside Inn, 


You may not know, is now existing 
in SO. SUDBURY, MASS. — Boston 
& Maine R.R., 22 miles from Boston— 
the same as when Longfellow wrote 
the ‘* Tales of the Wayside Inn.”.... 


Telephone connection. 


THE 


N ANEPASHEMET 


Marblehead Neck, Mass. 








Oxford Spring House 


Victoria Cottage, 
OXFORD, ME. 

300 acres lawn and forest. Altitude 1/00 ft. A spot 
for comfort, especially attractive to brain workers. 
Pure water, fine wood roads for walking and driv 
ing, ¢ anoeing, boating, fishing, golf, tennis. Special 
rates for parties. C. E. FISHER, Prop. 





“In the heart of the Southern Catskills.” 
ROXMOR ister conn 
Ulster Co., N.Y. 
A. wild, picturesque, quiet retreat. Private 
neighborhood, no hotels nor boarding houses. 
Altitude 1,200 ft. Excellent water. Modern 


house. Open all seasons. Booklet, etc., on 
denise E. B. MILLER. 


The PEpyel 


inn BERKSHIRE 


GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 


Excellence May 16th 350 Feet 
Our Aim. to November. Frontage. 


CALEB TICKNOR & SON. 
Owners also ** TUE COURT INN,” Camden, 8.C. 


The Walpole Inn, 
WALPOLE, N. H. 


New house: all modern conveniences, 
Golf, Tennis, Swimming Pool. 
3'¢ hours from Boston, 


Mrs. M. F. HITCHINGS, Lessee. 


Trefty Hfousc) 163 


Ig beautifully located on 


Beach Bluff, Scotia. 


Fine view of Sea and Mountain. 
No Mosquitoes. No Hay Fever. 


J. A. TREFRY, Proprietor. 


Nova Scotia. 











COLUMBIA HOUSE, finest location, DIGBY N.S 


DUFFERIN HOTEL, near the basin 


Beautiful grounds, shade trees; large, airy rooms; 


hotand cold baths; boating, bathing, fishing; guests 


met at trains and boats. 
C. A. JORDAN, PROP. 


“ Right on the Ocean.’ 





Point Aller 


THE NAUTILUS IN rs Mass, 


at entrance to Boston Harbor. 


Open June 


fifteenth. Beautiful location, fine bathing, 
quiet and homelike. For rooms, terms, etc., 
address 


E. WILLARD FROST, Allerton, Mass. 








Teacher—‘Now, children, I hope I have 
impressed you with the duty of returning 


good for evil. Now, Henry, what would 


you do if a boy called you insulting names 


on the street?” 


Henry—“How big is the' boy, teacher?” 

Teacher—"“What’ difference does that 
make?” 

Henry—“M’m! seems a teacher doesn’t 
know everything.”’ 


First Boy—‘“My father’s going to have 


a horseless carriage.” 


Second Ditto—‘Huh! that’s nothing 
We've had a coalless furnace at our 
house all winter,’ 
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aD aaneithen 


Opposite Boston Common 


Women’s Gymnasium Suits 








We make GYMNASIUIS1 SUITS for the 
following Schools and Colleges: 


Roxbury High Sehool. 

West Roxbury High School. 
Dorchester High School. 

Newton High School, 

Cambridge High and Latin School. 
Charlestown High School. 
Bowditch School, Jamaica Plain. 
Girls’ Latin School, Boston. 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge. 
Delafield Colvin School, Boston. 


Emerson College, Boston. 

Balliol School, Utica, N. Y. 

Miss Walcott’s School, Denver, Colo. 

Thurston Preparatory School, Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 

Simmons College, Boston. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Walnut Hill School, Natick, Mass. 

Roger Hall School, Lowell, Mass. 

Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 





Our MISS MESSINGER (6th floor) has charge of this part of 
our business. She will be glad to meet the delegates to the Conven- 
Explanations which she can make as to styles, qualities, 
prices, methods of taking measures, etc., will make it much easier for 
you to order GYMNASIUM SUITS after you return to your home. 


tions. 


OUR STORE IS THE MOST CONVENIENT PLACE IN BOSTON ‘*TO SHOP.’’ 
Make yourselves at home whether you 
have any thought of buying or not. 


R. H. STEARNS & CO.. 


Corner Tremont Street and Temple Place, Boston. 











| SPEND YOUR 


WINTERS IN 


Niagara 
MOORE CO., N.C.- 
IF YOU ARE SICK, TIRED OR WORRIED. 
































Cc. W. Marston’s Cottage, Niagara, N. C. 


NIAGARA is on the SEA BOARD AIR LINE RY., in the heart of the world 


famous LONG LEAF PINE REGION, It is a new town of about 1,000 lots, laid out 
on the NEW ENGLAND PARK SYSTEM and will have al! the modern conveniences. 


| Over 400 lots have been sold this year, and a HOTEL and MANY COTTAGES 
| built, and many more will be built by next winter. Secure a lot now as the prices will 
be increased by September. 


Very LOW RATES from Northern points. SPECfAL INDUCEMENTS to 
prospective builders. Send for booklet, plan and FURTHER INFORMATION. 


New England and Southern Improvement Co 


85 WATER ST., BOSTON 


J. B. L. BARTLETT, Treasurer 


T. S. RICHARDSON, Manager 








Still in the Lead 


Chas. F. King’s 
Picturesque Geographical 
Readers 


BOOK FIRST. Home and School.—The Type-Forms in Geography. Con 
tains 240 pages, over 125 practical illustrations. Price, 50 cts., net. 
BOOK SECOND. This Continent of Ours.—North America, except U. S. 

Contains 320 pages, fully illustrated. Price, 72 cts., net. 


BOOK THIRD. Land We Live In.—Part First, Revised and Enlarged Edi- 
tion.—Through New England Mills—Among the Green Mountains.— 
In {New York, Philadelphia, Washington, etc. 260 pages, 170 illustra- 
tions. Price, 56 cts., net. 

BOOK FOURTH. Land We Live In.—Part Second.—Along the Atlantic 
Coast, Florida, Up the Mississippi, Iron Furnaces and Oil Fields, Chi- 
cago, etc. 235 pages, 150 illustrations. Price, 56 cts., net. 

BOOK FIFTH. Land We Live In.—Part Third.- 
and the Pacific Slope. 250 pages, 150 illustrations. 

BOOK SIXTH. Northern Europe.—350 pages. 
Price, 60 cts., net. 

SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. 
METHODS AND AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY 











The Rocky Mountains 
Price, 56 cts., net. 


Over. 200 illustrations. 





For the use of Teachers and Normal Schools 
By Cuartes F. Kine, Master of Dearborn School, Boston. Handsomely illustrated w ith 
many suggestive and original designs. Over 500 pages. Price, $1.20, net. 


For nearly half a century LEE & SHEPARD have been among the leaders in publishing 
good reading for the young, and their new books have more than upheld their reputation, as 
they have found their way on the best lists for school libraries in all parts of the country. 


COMPLETE AND ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT FREE. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


LEE & SHEPARD  puetisners BOSTON. 


202 DEVONSHIRE STREET 











CROWELL’S 


Handy Volume Classics 


POCKET EDITION FOR SCHOOL USE 








131 Volumes. 18mo. Cloth A SCHOOL PRINCIPAL’S OPINION: 


‘‘T am pleased to say we are highly 
satisfied with them. Typography, bind- 
ing, paper combined make these volumes 
almost ideal for class use. Kindly send 
me a copy of your catalogue so that I 
may learn what other volumes you pub- 
lish in the same series.” 


CROWELL’S ASTOR EDITION 
OF POEIS 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


35¢ 
25¢ 


List Price, . . : 
Price to Schools, 

















87 Volumes. 12mo. Cloth 
WHAT A PROMINENT PROFESSOR SAYS: 
‘‘T am delighted with the books, and 
| shall use the Astor Edition henceforward 
ic i in my classes. The books are so well 
List Price, - 60¢ bound, that they may well form a part of 
: any student’s library when he has ceased 
Price to Schools, ms 40¢ to use them in the classroom.” 














Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


426-428 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The Best 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not rest and the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It 
is a nerve food and a tonie that 
nourishes and strengthens the 
entire system. Insist on having 


Horsford?’s 
Acid 


Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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the investigations of the upper atmos- 
phere by means of kites that have recently 
attracted the co-operation of the German 
emperor have been carried on. The Mid- 
dlesex Fells in the city of Medford and 


town of Winchester are without aoubt 
one of the most beautiful parks in the 
world. They can be reached from the 


Charlestown terminal of the elevated at 
Sullivan square by a Medford car, which 
on its way through Medford passes near 
Tufts College. The direct car for Tufts 
College is marked “‘Medford Hillside,’ and 
may be taken at the Sullivan square ter- 
minal of the elevated. 

One other trip well worth taking is to 
Quincy, ‘‘the home of the Presidents, 
where both the Adamses were born and 
died and are buried, and where their old 
houses still stand open to visitors. A Ne- 
ponset Bridge car, taken on Washington 
street, or at Dudley street elevated, con- 
nects with the Quincy car and affords a 
charming ride. Just beyond Quincy, on 
the car line, at Quincy Point, is the big 
new Fore River shipyard where two of 
the biggest battleships the United States 
navy ever contracted for—the New Jers2y 
and the Rhode Island—are building, and 
where the cruiser Des Moines is awai:ing 
her trial. The torpedo boat destroyers, 
Lawrence and Macdonough, and _ the 
seven-masted steel schooner Thomas W. 
Lawson—the biggest American sailing 
vessel ever launched—were also con- 
structed here, and here also the tremend- 
ous battleship Vermont is being started. 

These are but a few of the trolley trips 
that a sightseer may take profitably and 
economically and pleasantly; indeed, they 
are but some of what one ought to take. 
But they indicate what a nickel will do 
in Boston. Moreover, the elevated rai- 
way company has an excellent spezia! ca~ 
service, and arrangements can be made on 
short notice, if desired, for the trans- 
portation of parties over any itinerary 
they may select. So, “when in doubt, 
take a car 1ride.”’ 





FOR TIRED BRAIN WORKERS. 

No class of men or women are more 
susceptible to throat and lung troubles, 
to physical lassitude, or to nervous pros- 
tration than teachers. This statement ad- 
mits of no arguinent. There is no clas; 
that labors harder with less opportunity, 
emolument, to 


in the way of large save 
for long vacations or for old age than 
teachers. Certainly teachers will not 


deny this fact. A place, therefore, where 
one may rest or live cheaply in a temper- 
ate, soothing, health-laden climate, may 
even make a living by light emp!oyment, 
so prodigal has nature been in her gifts, 
will be hailed with joy by thousands. 
Such a place is Niagara in North Caro- 
lina, which has just been made access’bl? 
to those of limited incomes, and which is 
being rapidly built up. Niagara is 
planned to meet the needs of peop'e who 
are tired, sick, or worried over busin’s; 
or other troubles, and cannot afford to 
pay the rates at the regular pleasure re- 
sorts. It is in the long-leaf pine and 
sand-hill region of Moore county, and is 
about 700 feet above sea level, wher: 
malaria is unknewn. It is sixty mile; 
southwest of Raleigh, 125 miles from the 
seacoast, and lies on the southern s!ope 
sheltered from the north winds by the 


great Blue Ridge mountains. It combines 
a mild climate, brignt sunshine, sandy 
soil that absorbs all surface moisture, and 
the balmy odors of the pines, which exer- 
cise a wholesome effect, not only upon 
weak lungs, but upon other organs of the 
system which are affected by diseases of 
the throat and tonsils, rheumatism, ner- 
vous prostration, or mental and physical 
lassitude. No case of consumption was 
ever known to originate here, but many 
have been cured. It is the only town in 
the region laid out on the New England 
plan. 

The soil is sand and gravel to a depth 
of from sixty to 150 feet, insuring perfect 
drainage and filtration of the water. 
After a heavy rain the surface is almost 
immediately dry. Here one can live in- 
expensively, and recuperate the nervous 
forces. Those wishing to make ther 
homes at Niagara permanently, and are 
willing to work, can get rich returns fon 
the stores of nature, for all of which there 
is a ready market. The plat contains 
about 1,000 lots ranging in size from 
5,000 to 24,000 square feet, and special in- 
ducements will be made to those bui'd ng 
immediately. The prices of lots range 
from $10 to $250 each, cash or easy pay- 
ments. If you wish to make an invest- 
ment that will be perfectly safe, buy a lot 
now, and let the town grow up around it. 
Lots that sold for $25 or less a few years 
ago in Southern Pines are valued to-day 
at more than $1,000. The prospects for 
Niagara now are far brighter than they 
were for Southern Pines then. 

For further information, plans, etc., 
write to the New England and Southern 
Improvement company, 85 Water street, 
Boston, Mass., or Niagara, North Caro- 
lina, J. B. L. Bartlett, treasurer. 





BOSTON THE HOME OF KEITH’S RaA- 
DIATING SYSTEM OF PLAYHOUSES 
The widest known and richest owner of 
theatres to-day is B. F. Keith, and the 
handsomest theatre in the world is 
Keith’s in Boston. He has magnificent 
playhouses in other American cities, and 
has invaded London, and yet it is no more 
than twenty years ago that he starte1 in 
Boston with one little attraction. That 
site is incorporated in the present theatre. 
Mr. Keith’s success may be attributed to 
the fact that he was an absolute pione-r 
in continuous performance from the time 





the curtain rises early in the afternoon 
until it closes late at night; in absolute 


cleanliness in all the acts, so that a lady 
may take her little daughter, or a man 
his mother, wife, daughter, or sweet- 
heart without fear of seeing dirty acts or 
hearing “off-color” allusions; and in the 
utilization of everything for attraction. 
Keith’s is an attraction well worth the 
cost of admission, even without a visit to 
the play. The entrances are bowers of 
beauty in marble and mirrors and paint- 
ings and flowers; every coign of vantage 
has something attractive to the eye. He 
has carpeted the engine room with rich 
tapestry, and feeding the coal into the fur- 
naces with as little dirt as wou'd b2 
found in the ordinary parlor. All this one 
may see at Keith’s, and the flashing, shin- 
ing engine and dynamos, with all the 
ordinary tools in nandsome cases, artis- 
tically arranged, on scarlet plush, but all 


for use. One may write or read or tele- 
phone or telegraph from Keith’s. We 


fancy that few of the 50,000 teachers who 
will be in Boston within the next few 
weeks will return to their homes withot 
a visit to this magnificent and unique 
theatre. Those who do will have missed 
seeing one of Boston’s cherished institu- 
tions, and something which taken either 
as a revelation of what can be done, as a 
source of instruction or source of amuse- 
ment, is richly worth the little it costs to 
see it. 
CONVENTIONISTS, ATTENTION! 

The attention of the coming convention- 

ists is called to the announcement on an- 


other page of Leon E. Dadmun, of 169 
Tremont street, the official photographer 
fer the occasion. Mr. Dadmun does the 


choicest of individual work at his studio. 
169 Tremont street, but his specialty, and 
the one for which he is widely famous, is 
seenic work, out-of-door work, and e:pe- 
cially grouping. In the latter line he has 
few equals, and no living superior. For 
the convention he has made a special list 
of prices. There are few states or cities 
of any size but will wish groups of their 
delegates, and these are urged to call on 
Mr. Dadmun. In the event that an excur- 
sion is planned and a group picture is de- 
sired at any given point, an experienced 
artist will be sent at the most reasonable 
prices. For large groups, Mr. Dadmun 


has one of the largest cameras ever made, 
and he will on one day of the convention 


take a group picture of all the delegates 
An exhibit of his work will be 
at the rooms of the Journal of Education, 


present. 


and orders and requests may be left there. 
The Journal will be pleased to assist the 
teachers in this way, will furnish such in- 
formation as lies in its power, and wiil 
direct inquirers where full information 
may be obtained. As Mr. Dadmun is 
making extra exertion to accommodate 
the teachers, we trust that the latter will 
give him their patronage. 





VERMONT IS POPULAR. 


IfS BEAUTIFUL VALLEYS 
THICKLY PEOPLED WITH SUMMER VISITORS. 


This is Vermont’s year, and thousands 
of visitors have found it a delightfully 
attractive place for a summer vacation. 
Many are there who long ago contracted 
the pleasant habit, and thousands are en- 
ioying the delights of a first summer 
among the green hills. The scenic beau- 
ties, the attractions for the lover of out- 
door sport, and the health-giving advan- 
tages will appeal to every person who has 
not yet made up his mind where to go. 
In “Summer Homes” the story of Ver- 
mont’s attractions is charmingly told, 
with bright bits of descriptive, and many 
fine half-tone pictures of the mountain 
regions, valleys, shores, and islands. The 
book gives information concerning rail- 
road routes, excursion rates, accommoda- 
tions for summer visitors in all sections 
with rates of board, and T. H. Hanley, N. 
E. P. A., Central Vermont railway, 360 
Washington street, Boston, will mail it 
for four-cent stamp. 


AND LAKE RESORTS 








THE PLACE TO DINE OR LUNCH. 

Several elements will determine the best 
place for the coming conventionists to eat, 
among the principal being convenience of 
location, excellence of the cuisine and 
service, comfort of the surroundings, and 
price. In none of these is Cook’s on Avon 
place excelled, and in none is the average 
so high. Cook’s is in the very heart of 
the business and shopping district. To 
the women this will particularly appeal, 
as it is surrounded by the principal dry 
goods stores. Cook’s is but four or five 
minutes’ walk from the Park-street trans- 
fer and loop of the subway, and but ter 
seconds’ walk from Washington street 
and many lines of surface cars. It is but 
five minutes walk from the rooms of the 
Journal of Education. For the cuisine it 
has been famous for many years. Many 
business men have dined there regularly 
for twenty years, and it has always been 
the favorite place for ladies. Nothing 
could speak louder for the food and ser- 
vice. The prices are within the reach of 
the most modest purse, and in this regard 
only is Cook’s not “high-toned.” Avon 
place leads from 472 Washington street, 
directly opposite Temple place. There 
are separate rooms where gentlemen may 
dine alone, rooms where ladies may dine 
alone, and rooms for ladies and gentle- 
men together. Especial preparations have’ 
been made to accommodate convention- 
ists, and we can assure them that no bet- 
ter place can be found. 





NEEDS NO INTRODUCTION. 

No visitor to Boston asks what the 
Jordan Marsh company is, but where it is. 
The name is almost as widely known in 
the East at least as is Boston. Under the 
vast roof everything but food can be 
found, and all over the world, in every 
country, civilized or uncivilized, where 
there are goods to sell which American 
people want to buy, the agents of the 
great house can be found. The original 
store on Washington street has grown 
until it absorbed property after property, 
wiped out and built over streets, and 
when all the territory bounded by four 
principal streets was in use, tunnelled 
one of the streets, bought another great 
property, connected the two by a subway 
under one of the busiest thoroughfares, 
and has continued its journey southward 
Where it will end none may say, but the 
house is certainly one of the institutions 
and one of the show places of Boston, and 
one of the best places to buy goods in the 
world. 





WORDS. 


NEW 
Do you know the meaning of Khaki, 
Kopie, Biograph, Sye-minded, Com- 


mando, Bertillon system, Cangue, Crookes 
space, Marconi system? These and thou- 
sands of other words derived from the 
Spanish, Boer, and Chinese wars an1 
from scientific sources, have come into 
use during the last ten years, and are 
found in the New and Enlarged Edition 





SPENCERIAN 
ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN B 
FORK NEARLY FIFTY YEARS» 


Samples and Prices to Schools at Special Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


MENEELY 
BELL COMPANY 


TROY, N. Y., 
and 177 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY® 





MANUFACTURE 
SUPERIOR CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


BELLS 


VOLTA BUREAU | 


For the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge 
Relating to the Deaf, 


WASHINGTON CITY, U. S. A. 
ARNOLD’S MANUAL: New and revised 


edition. By A. Farrar. Complete in 
One Volume, $2.00. 
** The Standhra Work used in the Instruction of the Deaf.” 


BELL, ALEX. MELVILLE: Revised 
edition of Principles of Speech and Dic- 
tionary of Sounds, including directions 
and exercises for the cure of stammering 
and brief exemplification of English Vis- 
ible Speech, $1.50. 


Catalogues and trade terms upon application. 
JOHN HITZ, Superintendent. 


DIRIGO ISLAND, Penobscot Bay, Maine 


An Ideal Summer Outing Club for Members 
and their Families, eituated in the very ooaare of 
this American Bay of Naples, with a complete 
panoramic view of more than 40 Islands and 
Mainland Points, from the Camden Hiils to Mount 
Desert. The Club Owns Eight Beautiful Islands, 
with an area equal to the City Proper of Boston, 
and is owned and controlled exclusively for the 
Club members, whose membership fee includes the 
ownership of a lot of land and privileges of Club 
House, Boats, Tennis, Golf and Appurtenances, 
designed especially for Families, who come to 
the New Engiand coast for the summer, who want 
either furnished rooms or furnished cottage com 
plete, without the troubles and cares of preparation 
and maintenance. For terms of membership and a 
50-view pamphlet, describing DIRIGO, send to 


HARRIMAN BROS., 4 Post Office Sq., Boston. 











of Webster’s International Dictionary, re- 
cently published under the editorship of 
Dr. W. T. Harris, United States commis- 
sioner of education. The International 
has the distinction of being the standard 
authority of the executive departments of 
the government, the government printing 
office, the United States supreme court, 
all the state supreme courts, all the state 
superintendents of schools, the majority 
of the schoolbooks, and the majority of 
the newspapers, in fact it is so universally 
used and commended that we cannot bu! 
hope that some day it may find its way 
into every home in the land. It will 
prove an ever reliable schoolmaster to 
your children if rightly used. 








A “LITERARY LANDMARK.” 


Beginning nearly fifty years ago under 
the old Marlboro hotel, and continuing 
for the last twenty years at its present 
location, 365 Washington street, The Old 
Archway Bookstore has become one of 
Boston’s landmarks. It stands to-day 
unique among the bookshops of “literary 
Boston.” Open from the street, easy of 
access, one may drop in and roam about 
at will. There is a never-ending fascina- 
tion to the booklover in poring over the 
contents of the shelves and tables, and 
few go away without a generous bundle 
of good books, surprised that so little 
money is needed to procure so much 
valuable reading. An interesting list of 
nearly one thousand bargains in all de- 
partments of literature can be had for the 
asking. 
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Is at 45 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


RE 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A decision rendered by the United 
States Supreme Court in a case which 
came up from Hawaii shows that the ac- 
of Justice Holmes has not 
affected the division of the court on 
cases. involving the relation of the 
United States to its insular possessions. 
The case was that of a Japanese who 
had been convicted by a Hawaiian court 
of manslaughter, without the formality 
of indictment by a grand jury, which the 
Federal Constitution requires. The case 
was tried after the annexation of the 
islands, but before a territorial govern- 
ment had been erected in them. Con- 
cress, in the resolution of annexation, 
provided that all Hawaiian laws not in- 
consistent with the Constitution of the 
United States, should remain in force 
until further action by Congress. 


cession 


The lower court had held that the con- 
victed Japanese was entitled to his lib- 
erty inasmuch as his trial had not been 
in accordance with the Federal Consti- 
tution. But the Supreme Court over- 
ruled this decision, on the ground that 
where the language of the law was ob- 
viously in conflict with the intention of 
Congress, it should not be construed iit- 
erally. The court did not think it neces- 
sary to traverse the points involved in 
the insular tariff cases, as to the exten- 
sion of the Constitution oyer the islands 


by the very act of annexation. But the 
court divided, five to four, as before; 
and the ground on whieh the minority 
based its dissent was that the Constitu- 
tion became operative, of its own force, 
as soon as the islands were annexed. 
The significant thing about the decision 
was. that Justice Holmes sided with the 
majority. 
oF as * 

The operations of the United States in 
the Philippines have been so sharply 
criticised that less attention than is de- 
sirable has been paid to some of the in- 
cidents of the work done. there. Espe- 
cially is this true of the origin of the 
present widely extended public school 
system. It can rarely have happened 
before in the world’s history that an 
army of soldiers, operating far from 
home, has devoted itself to efforts to 
educate the people among whom its mili- 
tary work was being done. The school- 
house and spelling book may sometimes 
follow the sword, but they rarely accom- 
pany it. This was what happeneu, how- 
ever, in the Philippines. As rapidly as 
towns and villages were occupied, schools 
were established, taught by the soimers. 
There were 568 such schools in Luzon, 
210 in Panay, ufty-nine in Negros, 
twenty-three in Cebu, and forty-five in 
turbulent Mindanao. . 

* * * 


The case against the Northern Securi- 


ties company, which has been heard at 
St. Paul before the United States Circuit 
Court is in no way related to the case 
of, the Northern Securities merger, now 
pending in the United States Supreme 
Court, except that the defendant cor- 
poration is the same in both. The Fed- 
eral case alleged a violation of the Fed- 
eral anti-trust law. The suit in Minne- 
sota is brought by the state in its sover- 
eign capacity under a state law forbid- 


ding combinations in restraint of trade,’ 


and under two other acts which speci- 
fically forbid the consolidation of 
parallel competing railroads. Tne state 
claims a direct interest in this issue, in- 
asmuch as it owns 3,000,000 acres of land 
and various institutions which are lo- 
cated on the right of way of the two 
railroads concerned. 
* * * 

The conditions upon which 
lock-out and strike in the New York 
building trades were adjusted are of 
large significance. The trouble began 
with the demand of the drivers for recog- 
nition, and the taking up of their cause 
by the organizations of skilled labor. 
The new Employes’ Union insisted upon 
the abandonment of the drivers’ union as 
a condition to the reopening of their 
shops and yards. After a contest which 
split the Board of Building Trades in 
two and compelled the formation of a 
new board limited to the skilled trades, 


the long 


this condition was accepted. This settle- 
ment deals a heavy blow to that ob- 
noxious practice, the “sympathetic 
strike”; and in addition, it draws a line 
of separation between the more intelli- 
gent skilled labor, and the unskilled, 
which is likely to be more unreasonable 
in its demands and more violent in en- 
forcing them. * * * 

It does not seem probable that the 
Servian revolution will lead to any seri- 
ous complications with the larger 
neighboring Powers. There could be 
found in it pretexts for a disturbance of 
that “balance of power” which used to 
be talked of so seriously; if any one 
were looking for such pretexts. But 
Austria and Russia, which are _ the 
Powers chiefly concerned, are more soli- 
citous to preserve peace in the Balkan 
regions than they are to find excuses for 
disturbing it. Austria, the day after the 
tragedy at Belgrade, gave prompt assur- 
ance, semi-officially, of its intention not 
to intervene, and the other Powers will 
undoubtedly follow Austria in permitting 
Servia to work out its own destiny, so 
long as it does nothing to make trouble 
for its neighbors. 

oh oe Ed 

The Russian government has given 
official notice, first, that it will not re- 
ceive contributions for the relief of 
sufferers by the Kishenev rioting, and 
second, that it will not receive repre- 








Milton Bradley Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 
SCHOOL AIDS, WATER COLORS, Etc. 


WILL KEEP 


House 


AT THEIR 
Boston: Office, 120 Boylston St. 
DURING THE SESSIONS OF THE N. E. A. 


Open 


JuLty 6 To 


All Kindergartners, Teachers, and Friends in general, are invited. 
Kach visitor will receive a Souvenir. 


10, 1903 





Educational 


( Maps and General ) | 
Draughtsmen and Illustrators 


BORMAY & CO. 





Engravers | 


64 Fulton Street 
New York City 





We furnish perfect Printing Plates 
by all processes. 


Maps and Atlases of all countries or cities 
for sale and sent on approval. 
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of Exeter, N.H. (Harvard ’79.) 
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sentations from other governments upon 
the subject. It is easy to understand 
hoth decisions. The relief movement 
has been carried on in connection with 
the most vehement denunciations of the 
Russian authorities; while for one gov- 
ernment formally to remonstrate with 
another concerning a matter of purely 
domestic concern, is an almost unpre- 
cedented proceeding, implying either su- 
perior strength or superior virtue in the 
remonstrating government, and certain 
to arouse the resentment of the other. 
We have certain race antipathies of our 
own, and certain blemishes on our own 
civilization, which should keep us from 
being censorious of the faults of others. 





COMMON SCHOOL EXHIBITS. 





The school exhibits will be in the 
Massachusetts normal art school, where 
sessions of the department of school 
administration will be held; the public 
Latin school, English high school, in 
which there will be an exhibit of the 
work in drawing in the publie schools of 
Boston: the Rice training school, in 
which there will be an exhibit of the 
work in manual training in the gram- 
mar schools; the Dorchester high school, 
the East Boston high school, Mechanic 
Arts high school, the Bigelow grammar 
school, the Chapman grammar school, 
Paul Revere primary school, the Phillips 
Brooks grammar school, the Roger Wol- 
cott grammar school, the Horace Mann 
school for the deaf. 

The laboratories of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology will be open 
daily and the professors will be in at- 
tendance to give the desired information. 
The same will be true of the labora- 
tories of Tufts College. The Medford 
high school, the Newton high school, and 
the Bigelow school, Newton, will also be 
open for inspection. There will be two 
school gardens open for inspection. 
The entire plant of Harvard University 
will be open throughout the session. 
Professors will be in attendance in the 
iaboratories during certain hours each 


school, the high school, and the bath 
house, the Pierce and the Runkle gram- 
mar schools will be open. 


English high school, Montgomery 
street. 
Rice training school, corner Dart- 


mouth and Appleton streets. 

Dorchester high school, Talbot avenue 
and Washington street. 

East Boston high school, Marion 
street, between Princeton and Saratoga 
streets. 

Mechanic Arts high school, Belvidere, 
corner of Dalton street. 


Bigelow grammar school, Fourth 
street, corner of E street, South Boston. 
Chapman grammar school, Eutaw 


street, East Boston. 

Paul Revere Primary, Prince. street, 
Boston. 

Phillips Brooks grammar _— school, 
Quincy and Perth streets, Dorchester. , 

Roger Wolcott grammar school, Nor- 
folk street, Dorchester. 

Horace Mann school for the deaf, 178 
Newbury street, Boston. 

Medford high school, Medford Centre. 

Newton high school Newtonville. 

Bigelow — school, Newton, (Corner). 

Brookline, manual training school, 
high school building. 

Brookline high school, Tappan street. 

Brookline Bath house, Tappan street. 


Brookline, Pierce grammar _ school, 
Tappan street. 

Brookline Runkle grammar school, 
Dean road. 


Cambridge Latin school, near Harvard 
square, Cambridge. 
Cambridge English high school, near 
Harvard square, Cambridge. 
Rindge Manual training school, near 
Harvard square, Cambridge. 
Peabody grammar _ school, Linnae:an 
street, Cambridge. 
Webster grammar school, Cambridge- 
port. 
Edwin P. Seaver, Chairman. 
C. W. Parmenter, Secretary. 





The summer quarter of the University 
of Chicago, in session from June 17 to 
September 3, offers unrivaled opportuni- 








Telephone, 795 Oxford D. S. McDONALD, General Manager 


The 2). S. McDonald Co. 


CATERERS, CONFECTIONERS, & RESTAURATEURS 
LADIES’ 48 to 50 Winter Street 


131 to 132 Tremont Street 
LUNCHEON 3 poston, mass. 

















day. The Cambridge Latin school, Cam- 
bridge English high school, the Rindge 
Manual training school, and the public 
library; the Peabody and Webster gram- 
mar schools of Cambridge will be on ex- 


hibition. ie 
In Brookline the new Manual training 


ties to teachers for review and special 
study. The terms are so arranged as not 
to interfere with the ordinary work of the 
teacher. A special circular will be sent 
on application to the University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Il. 








Vos’s Essentials of German 


By Prof. B. J. Vos, of Johns Hopkins University. 
12mo. 80 cents, net. 

The book presents in a comparatively small compass-an outline of the 
main facts of German grammar. Copious exercises have been provided 
the vocabulary being limited as far as practic«ble to the more common, 
words of the language. The necessity of frequently repeating German 
words has been borne in mind. 





222 pp. 


Francois and Giroud’s Simple French 





Edited, with composition exercises and vocabulary, by Victor E 
Francois, of the College of the City of New York, and Prof. Pierre 
F. Giroup, of Girard College. 241 pp. 12mo. 60 cents, net. 


The stories chosen are attractive to average pupils of either sex, and are 
so simple that they can be taken up at almost the beginning of the course. 
In the selection of the reading matter.and the preparation of the exercises 
based on the text, the recommendations of the Committee of Twelve of the 
Modern Language Association have been constantly kept in mind. The 
exercises furnish illustrations for the most important rules of elementary 
French grammar, and the questions in French based on the text provide op- 


portunities for conversation. 


Shakespeare: Merchant of Venice 





Edited by Tuomas M. Parrort, of Princeton University (2nglish 
Reading Series). 220 pp. 16mo. §0cents, net. 

This edition aims to inform the student of the circumstances under 
which the Merchant of Venice was written, to show him something of Shake- 
speare’s mastery of his art, and to introduce him to the fascinating subject 
of Shakespearian text-criticism. The notes are detailed and copious. 
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and Company 


378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


Henry Holt 


29 W. 23d St., NEW YORK 














The most comfortable Shoes for 
Women’s wear are 


Hliels and Oxlons 


With the 
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|. New England | 
ONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. | 


To be a student here is to enjoy privileges in a musical 
education that are within the reach of no other institution 
in this country or in Europe. 

The scope of its courses is such that no limitations are 
set upon the student’s ambition, 

Every department under a master, Class or private 
instruction. 

Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instruments and Vocal 
Music Courses are supplemented by such other branches { 
as Composition, History of Music, Theory, Literature, || 
Expression, Interpretation, Diction, Piano and Organ 1] 
Tuning, Choir Training and Musical Journalism... The || 
Normal Department trains for intelligent and practical 
teaching in conformity with Conservatory Methods. 

An affiliation with the Emerson College of Oratory 
gives unsurpassed opportunties to pursue courses in Elo- 
cution and Oratory. 

The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing before 
audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable ad - 
vantages to the music student,and are such that are 
enjoyed only in an institution of the scope of the New 
England Conservatory—in the recognized music centre 
of the country. Diplomas are granted to those satis- 
factorily finishing their courses, and graduates are 1] 
eagerly sought as teachers and musicians, | 

Allparticulars and year book will be sent on application. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 





TEACHERS’ 


i iS ed cE A. G. FISHER, Prop. 


I 7 EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 





AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





— 





= HB OENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
> r cent. of these by by direct i eenommendation. 


Enroll now for 1903. 


Ruggery Building ie 
COLUMBUS, Ohio 
4 positions fortwo and one-half times as mary teachers in 19)2 as in any previous ye:'T! 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers. 


< 
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» TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE :; 


mmends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


20 Boylston St. 


OSTON, 





The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS suena, CHICAGO 


W 
work 


authoriies in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McC 


« seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
m Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors. 


LLOUGH 


School 





Teachers’ Agencies. 








MORE SPECIAL WANTS JUST NOW. 


1. A woman to combine work of general nursing of students and physical training of girls in a State 
Normai School. If she has a medical eaucation plus graduation as a vurse and graduation as a physical 
trainer, suiary of $1200 paid at start. 

2. Supervisor ot Primary grades. Must be a college graduate. ¢800—$1,000. 

3. Manual ‘Training 7th—10th grades. Liberal salary to the might man. 
teachers, at various salaries; the supply does not begin to equal the demand. 

15 Commercial teachers can be placed within a week, if they are suitably prepared and have gumption. 
ae ont" ade teachers at $400 to $45), for places that used to pay $350 to $400 and will soon have to pay $450 

These are all real vacancies, which we bave been askeé to fill. 
will realize that this isa busy plac e. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: 
introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN - TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Tse Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7” ft 4ve 


Kecommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to oeee, ublic and private 
schooia, and families, Advises parents about schools. pRaTT T, Manager. 


20 other manual training 


Come and see us if you can, and you 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











Teachers Wanted. GRACE lI. 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
GAY, M’a’R. 











BOSTO 


TEACHGRS WANTSD. 


iat once a few more teachers, both experienced and inexperienced. 
Schools and colleges supplied with competent teachers free of ¢ 
J. L. GRAHAM, 


E nee 
vear than ever before, 


American Teachers’ Association, 


\ 


stam} 


We have more ca'ls this 


LL.D., Mgr., 
MEMP HIS, TENN. 


ost. Address, 











NL. ELA. 


Tickets and Tours Everywhere. 


Personally conducted Tours to all the leading 
resorts of New England and Canada; also the 


Yellowstone National Park, 


Alaska, Colorado, Etc. 


INDEPENDENT TICKETS VIA ALL LINES 


Send eall for “ Travelers’ Guide.” 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 


395 Washington St. (ora sent Church 
BOSTON 


or 


) 
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Are you interested in Semi-slant Writing ? << _ 


um JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
ne? | +" al 





GILLOTT’S «~ 1089, SEMYSLANT PEN, 


It has ® devised with great care to meet the latest 
Its action and point are designed to assure specified results, 


1 new departure in pen-making. 
lirements in teaching writing. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 


req 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW 


YORK. 





N. E. A. 


AND 
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ERMONT’S 
THe PLACE 


for Real Rest and Delightful Recreation 


THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 
OLD MOUNT MANSFIELD 
FAMOUS WINOOSKI VALLEY 


Cc yng 








AAO 


COLLEGES. 


Cottage City, Mass. 


For illustrated twenty-page booklet, 
giving full description of this famous 
summer resort, send 2-cent stamp to 
LEWIS WIGHTMAN, 
City, 


£ ducational Institutions. 


Mass. 












ISLANDS AND SHORES of 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
BEAUTIFUL BURLINGTON 


CENTRAL VERMONT RAILWAY (via White River 
Junction), the popular line to all Vermont, Canada, 
and Adirondack Resorts. THREE FAST EXPRESS 
TRAINS DAILY from BOSTON, SPRINGFIELD, and 
NEW LONDON, 


; r illustrated book on Vermont and Lake Champlain, “ Summer 
nes” —130 pages — with maps, lists of resorts, hotels, and farm 
illage boarding houses, and other information of tnterest to 
spective tourist and vacationist. enclose 4c. in stamps to 

ir "HANLE EY, N. BE. P. A,Ceytaat Veamonr Ratway, 360 

YASHINOTON StREet, Boston 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges 
Open to both sexes. Address the 


NORMAL ‘SCHOOLS. 





ASS. STATE ‘NORMAL ART SCHOOL. 


ing. 


é 





G. H. BARTLETT, 





for theadvancement of art education, and trail. 
ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw 
For circular and further parciculars apply a' 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 


and Schools 
Registrar. 


“Establishe 


Principal. 











For women only. 
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Saac Pitman’s Shorthand. logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
, PE FICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE OTATE NORMAL SOHUVOL, een as 
York High School of Commerce. For both sexes. For catalogues 
And GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. + en «lll TTI 0B occa 
‘ac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” ‘TATE NORMAL SCROOL, SALEM, Mass. 
(th Century Edition now ready. 276 pp. §1.5t S' For both sexes. For catalogues 
\C PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union n Square N. Y. Principal, vo 
‘ — | QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Frronsure, 
1EN written to our oben atnndin For both sexes. For catalogues address 





mention “ Journal of Education.’’ Joan G. THOMPSON, 





GATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. 


OYDEN, 


P. BEOKWITA. 


For cata 
Principal. 
ER, MASS. 
address the 
A.M. 


address the 


Mass 





PE CIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in High 


Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges in 
Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 
paying &60 to %70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 


drawing. For further information, address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 
100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


THE EDUCATORS EXCHANGE Y.M. C. A. Blag., Portland, Me. 


Schermerhorn 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


(H) Allentown, Pa. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. 








Oldest and best known in U, 8. 
Established 1855, 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. 14th St, N. Y. 








OLDEST WEST OF THE HUDSON. 
Operatesin every State. Successful teachers 
seeking positions or promotion are wanted 
immediately for fall vacancies. Manual free. 





Boston, MAss,: 
4 Ashburton Pi. 
PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 
LOB ANGELES, Cal.,! 


MINNEAPOLIBS, 414 ents | Bldg. 
DENVER, Col., 533 Coo sldg. 


SP OKANE, Wash. -» Hyde Block. 25 Stimson Bloc 





C. A. et & CO., Props., 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 
say 2 St. oston. 
¥. M,C. A BIA , Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES =»... sctsesct 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SoUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very ful b 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 











in that field. For full information write to 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E, 
| Over 3,500 positions filled. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. 





EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon St., Boston. 





We want competent teachers. | 
We recommend no others. 


T 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
to explain our plans to you. Address 
MANHATTAN B.pe. 





HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Mornss, Iowa. 
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3 Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teacher S| 29-A Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


Qo. 2 WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
YS ee CRA Aaa AAAd Abbett bbb dp dpiedd iii 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers waueen 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


Noa, 41 KF, Oth St.. New Vork. 








AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
(26th Year.) St. Louis, Mo, 


Teachers Wanted 





Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 





Private School 
WANTED. 


Customer will invest $1,500 to $2,000 in 
private school in New England 
Address 


NSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


AT MODERATE TERMS, 
A flourishing and successful school in the 


Wit 





Middle 


States. An unusual opportunity for an experienced ; 

teacher. boarding See, dey pupils 5 college aflili-| For tickets and information apply at any 

ations. emoval of Principal’s family, reason for inn Ae : 

selling. Will sell one-half interest, or the whole. principal ticket office of the Company. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, D. J. FLANDERS, 





Principal. 





29-A Beacon St. BOSTON, MASS Gen’! Pass, andTkt, Agt, BOSTON. 





JOURNAL OF 


HVUUCATION 


Vol. LVIII.—No. 1. 


























Southwick’s Steps to Oratory . ° 
Jocelyn’s High School and Academic Algebra . 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra . ° ° 
High School Algebra . ° ° ° 
Academic Algebra. ° ° ° 
Advanced Algebra. ° P ‘ 
Campbell’s Observational Geometry ° ° ‘ 
Hornbrook’s Concrete Geometry ° ° 
Milne’s Plane and Solid Geometry . ‘ 
Phillips & Fisher’s Elements of Geometry ‘ 
Phillips & Strong’s Elements of Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry . ° 
McMahon & Snyder’s Differential Calculus ° 
Murray’s Integral Calculus ° ° ° 
Tanner & Allen’s Analytic Geometry 
Baskervill-Sewell English Grammar for “High 
Schools . 
Buehler’s Practical Exercises in English . ° 
Hill’s Beginnings of Rhetoric and Composition 
Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric ° ° 
Maxwell & Johnston’s School Composition 
Maxwell & Smith’s Writing in English 
Anderson’s Study of English Words ° 
Halleck’s History of English Literature . ° 
Matthews’ Introduction to Amcrican Literature 
Shaw-Backus’s Outlines of Literature. ° 
Rolfe’s Edition of Shakespeare -- 40 vols. 
Colby’s Outlines of General History . ° ’ 
Wolfson’s Essentials in Ancient History . ° 
Lancaster’s Manual of English History-—-Revised 
Andrews’s New Manual of the Constitution 
Clark’s The Government: What It is; What 
ItDoes . ; ° ° ° ° . 
a 


t 

$1.00 \' Laughlin’s Elements of eae Economy--Re- 
1.25 1 vised ° ° ° é ° 

-60 ; Ames’s Theory of Physics . ° ° ° ° ° 
1.00 ‘ Avery’s School Physics. > ° 
1.25 Cooley’s Student’s Manual of Physics ° é 
1.50 Hoadley’s Brief Course in General Physics Ps 

.80 , Clarke & Dennis’s Elementary veaneenide ° 

75 ‘ Laboratory Manual . ° 
1.25 Newcomb’s Elements of Astronomy ° 
1.75 \Todd’s New Astronomy ° ° é ° 

Merrill’s Studies in Zodélogy ° 
1.40 ; Needham’s Elementary Lessons in Zoology 
2.00 Andrews’s Botany All the Year Round. 
2.00 ‘ Leavitt’s Outlines of Botany . 
2.00 if The same. With Gray’s Field, Forest, and 

Hi Garden Flora . ° . P 
:90 | Dana’s Revised Text-Book of Geology “ 
-50 

1.25 " Dryer’ s Lessons in Physical Geography . 

1.00 Waldo’s Elementary Meteorology ° ° 
50 , Halleck’s Psychology and Psychic Culture. ‘ 
5 ‘Hill’s Elements of Logic . ° > ° ° 
40 Bowne’s Theism ° ° ° . 

1.25 | Francois’ Introductory French Prose Composition 

1.00 c Advanced French Prose Composition é 

1.25 Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course ° ° ° 

French Literature and Texts--25 vols. 

Keller’s First Year in German ° 

Second Year in German ° ° 
1.00 Kutner’s CommercialGerman .. 
1.00 German Literature and Texts--40 vols. 

75 Garner’s Spanish Grammar ° ° 
1 


1.50 
1.50 | 





The High School and College Text-Books published by the American Book Company 
have been written by educators of acknowledged standing and of practical experience. 
have received expert editorial supervision,and the most skillful mechanical work distinguishes 
their printing and binding. They cover, in all subjects, all grades from the first year in the 
high school to the most advanced college and university courses. 

For the convenience of teachers, the Complete Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of 
High School and College Text-Books is issued also in seven separate sections, which will 
be sent to any address on request. 


$1.20 
1.60 
1.25 
1.00 
1.20 
1.10 
-50 
1.00 
1,30 
5 
90 
1.00 
1,00 


1.80 
1.40 
1,20 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 
1.75 

25 





They 





Spanish Texts -- 
Silva & Fourcaut’s Lectura y Conversacion ° 
Franklin & Greene’s Selections from Latin Prose 
Authors for Sight Reading. .60 
Harkness’s Complete Latin Grammar > 1.25 
Short Latin Grammar ‘ .80 
Lane & Morgan’s School Latin Grammar. 1.00 
Smiley & Storke’s Beginner’s Latin Book 1.00 
Harper & Gallup’s Cicero . ° ° ° 1.30 
Moore’s Horace é ° e 1.50 
Lindsay’s Cornelius Nepos ° ° ° 1.10 
Miller’s Ovid “ 1.40 
Frieze’s Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Revised . e 
Virgil’s Aeneid.  Complete--Revised ‘i 
Harper’s Latin Dictionary ° ° 
Babbitt’s Grammar of Attic and Ionic Greek e 
Bevier’s Brief Greek Syntax . P ° ° 
Flagg’s A Writer of Attic Prose ° ° - 1,00 
Gleason & Atherton’s First Greek Book . os Bie 
Pearson’s Greek Prose Composition . ° é 90 


$0.60 


” First Six Books -- 
1.30 
1.50 


6.50 
1.50 
-90 


Wait’s Orations of Lysias ° Pe ‘ 1.25 
Heidel’s Plato’s Euthyphro ° 1.00 
Kitchel’s Plato’s Apology, Crito, and Phaedo 1.25 
Newhall’s Plato’s Charmides, Laches and Lysis 1.25 
Earle’s Oedipus Tyrannus of. Sophocles . s. ‘tees 
Gleason’s Xenophon’s Cyropaedia . + 1.35 
Harper & Wallace’s Xenophon’s Anabasis « 1.50 
Liddell & Scott’s Greek-English Lexicons ° 
Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and 

Antiquities ° ° ° ° ° ° 


Harkness & Forbes’s Caesar . P ° ° 


6.00 
1.25 


AMERICAN Book COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago Boston 


Atlanta 


Dallas San Francisco 
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